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STERNDALE BENNETT TESTIMONIAL. 


A® a Meeting of the Professors of the Royal 
Academy of Music, it was unanimously resolved to offer 
Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT a TESTIMONIAL of the 
cordial sympathy of musical artists and lovers of music, in the 
ed honour that has recently been conferred on him by 

our Most Gracious Sovere’ and that this Testimonial consist 
in the Endowment of an Exhibition to be called the Sterndale 
Bennett Exhibition, to assist musical students in their educa- 
tion in the Royal Academy of Music, of which Institution the 
eminent musician, whose name will thus be perpetuated, was a 
pupil, and is now the Principal. Subscriptions received by the 
on. Treasurer, Walter Macfarren, Esq., 3, Osnaburgh-terrace, 
N.W.; by the Union Bank, li-place; or by the Hon. 


Seer , o R&R. . ti A -! 
Notting hill wv Eyers, Esq., The Cottage, Aubrey-road, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 

Her Royal ess the Princess of WALES. 

His Reyal Highs ess the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal —— the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

President the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A.,, D.C.L. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the Institntion, on 
THURSDAY EVENING next, the 25th inst., commencing at 

By order, 


8 o'clock. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat Acapgmy or Mosic, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—FIFTH CONCERT, May 22, at St. 
James’s Hall. Schubert’s Symphony C, Beethoven’s violin 
concerto, Mdlle. Norman-Néruda; Mozart’s adagio and fugue 
for orchestra ; Italian Symphony, Mendelssohn. Vocalists, 
Mdme. Sinico and Mr. Bentham. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; tickets, 7s., 
5s., and 2s. 6d. L. Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street ; Austin’s 
— St. James’s Hall ; Chappell; Keith, Prowse ; and 
ys. 


USICAL UNION.—JAELL.—LAST TIME, 
on TUESDAY, May 23rd. Heermann, Violinist, from 
Frankfort, with Bernhardt, Waefelghem, anc Lasserre. Quartet 
in A, Piano, &c., Brahms; Quartet in E flat, No. 10, Beethoven ; 
Duo in D, Piano and Viol llo, Mendelssohn ; Solos Piano- 
forte, Jaell. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, of Lamborn Cock, and 
Ollivier, Bond-street, and of Austin, at St. James’s Hall.—J. 
Eta, Director. : 




















IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND 
MORNING CONCERT, Floral Hall, Covent Garden, 
WEDNESDAY, May 81st (under the immediate patronage of 
the Royal Family), at which all the principal Artists of the 
— Italian me and the most eminent talent, both Vocal 
and Instrumental, will appear. The full Programme is now ready. 
To secure the few remaining stalls, 21s. each, and reserved 
seats, 10s. 6d., immediate application will be necessary at the 
principal Libraries and Musicsellers ; Mr. Austin’s Ticket-office ; 
at the Box-office of the Theatre ; and at Sir Julius Benedict's, 2, 
Manchester-square. 


M* SYDNEY SMITH bows to announce that 

he will give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS, at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place. Dates, April 26th, May 17th, 
June 7th. Particulars will be duly announced. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERT, St. 
James’s Hall, MONDAY Morning next, May 22, at Half- 
past Iwo, the “MESSIAH.” Soloists: Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. 
Alboni (her first appearance in Oratorio), Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signor esi, and Signor Foli; Trumpet solo, Mr. Thomas 
Harper; Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. The Band will consist of 
the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. Organist, 
Mr. John C. Ward. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. Reserved 
sofa stalls, 15s.; area stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 5s.; area and 
upper balcony, 2s. 6d. Tickets at all Music Publishers and 
Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ CONCERT, 
FRIDAY Evening, June 2nd, HANOVER-SQUARE 
ROOMS. Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Edmonds, Miss Watts, 
Miss Llewellyn (her first appearance), and Mdlle. Angéle ; Mr. 
Vernon Rigby and Mr. Lewis Thomas. New Sacred Music by 
Mr. Brinley Richards, will be sung by the ‘‘ WELSH CHORAL 
UNION,” directed by Mr. John Thomas. Mr, Brinley Richards 
will play Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata Pathetique,” Sir Sterndale 
Bennett's ‘‘Sonata Duo” (with Mons. Paque), and (by par- 
ticular request) “IN MEMORIAM” Andante for Pianoforte. 
Harp, Mr. John Thomas; Violoncello, Mons. Paque. Con- 
ductors, Mr. J. G. Callcott and Mr. Henry Eyeres. 


ISS JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE begs to an- 
nounce that her FIRST MATINEE MUSICALE will 

take place at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, 
May 30, under the patronage of the Baroness Lionel de Roths- 
child, when she will be assisted by the following distinguished 
artists: Mesdames Rudersdorff, Galloway, Fairman, and Drasdil; 
Messrs. Montem Smith and Robert Hilton. Instrumentalists: 
Mdme, Arabella Goddard, Miss Josephine Lawrence, Herr 
Strauss, and Signor Pezze. Conductor, Signor Randegger. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. To be obtained of Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond- 
street; Hanover-square ; andof Miss J. Lawrence, 62, 
Burton-crescent, °C. 

















R. WALTER BACHE’S SEVENTH ANNUAL 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, FRIDAY Evening, May 26, 
Hanover-square Rooms. Liszt’s First Concerto, E flat, and Les 
Préludes, Poeme symphonique d’aprés Lamartine (first time). 
Principal violin, M. Straus. Conductors, M. Darnreuther and 
Mr. Walter Bache. Vocalists, Miss Clara Doria and Herr 
Nordblom. Tickets, 5s. each. Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond-street ; and at the Rooms. 


| © paired GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. 


The Members of this Union viz :— 
Miss FENNELL, Mr. HELMSLEY, 
Mr. PEELE, Mr. R. W. SMITH, 


AND 

Mr. T. GRATTAN KELLY, 
Having completed their Sixth Annual Series of Subscription 
Concerts in Dublin, will arrive in London, about the end of 





y. 

Terms for Public or Private Concerts, may be ascertained 
from Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte, & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8. W.; 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond-street; or from Mr. 
Pexgxs, Sec., 19, Adelaide-road, Dublin. 


| Swe RUDERSDORFF bags to announce 

that she will return to England on urday, the 27th 
inst., having terminated her engagement at the Triennial 
Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society, held at Boston, 
in America, on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th 
inst. All applications respecting engagements to be made to 
Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 








R. W. H. CUMMINGS begs to announce that 

he will return to England on Saturday, the 27th inst., 

having terminated his engagement at the Triennial Festival 

of the Handel and Haydn Society, held at Boston, in 

America, on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th inst. 

All applications respecting engagements to be made to Mr. 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications: relative to Concert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 144, Hampstgap-noap, N.W., or Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


NV ALFRED LE BEAU, Professor of the 
e American Organ and Mustel Harmonium, begs to 
announce his arrival in town for the season. He is at liberty to 
accept engagements for Concerts or Soirées, or to give lessons 
on either of the above instruments. Address, Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street, W. 

















OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. : 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 

proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 

all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 

venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 

country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


engaged. 
Terms and full particulars on application to 
. GEORGE F. GYNGEFLL, Secretary. 





GENCY WANTED. —A Gentleman having his 

time to himself and in possession of an excellent suite 

of Offices, with four large warehouses attached, in the best part 

of the West End, is desirous of obtaining an AGENCY upon 

favourableterms. The highest references and security can be 

given. Address, in first instance, A. H., Regent Press, 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





ANTED for the Choir of this College, 

TWO ALTO VOICKS, at Salaries of £100 and £60 per 

annum respectively. Attendance required at Morning Service 

on Sundays and Saint Days, and at Afternoon Service daily 
throughout the year, except in the month of September. 

Applications and Testimonials to be addressed to F. 

Wauirtine, Esq., Junior’ Bursar, King’s College, Cambridge, 

who will give further information to those selected for trial. 

Age to be stated. 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 

EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 

2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, GryELIn & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
one Belgrave House, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, London, 
c. 


Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/. 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. 

These wines are warranted genuine. 


” ” 
” 


IRST CLASS OFFICES.—-A Suite of Offices, 
"Private Parlour and three large Warerooms, suitable fora 
Public Company, Merchant, or Solicitor, in the finest part of 
the West End, to be Let on Lease. An opportunity seldom to 
be met with. Address, A. H., Regent Press, King-street, 
Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, No. 15 of 
TRHE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


Price Threepence, 





CONTENTS : 
Memoir and Portrait of Anthony Revigws (continued): 
Trollope. i ; or, The Real Truth 
Leaping ARricrss : about the Bombardment of 
Medieval Warfare—I. (Illus-| Paris. 
trated). Miscellaneous Works; The 
= aaa County in Eng-| Great Social Evil, etc., etc. 
an 


5 One of Two: a Novel, by Hain 
Was Joan of Arc Executed? Friswell. 

Revizws: The Silent Partner, by E. 8. 
The Sun—Ruler, Fire, Light, Phelps. 
r. Wayland Well, by C. A. M. W. 


y R. A. Procto: 
Sketches in the House of Com-| Charles Lorraine; or, The 
mons, by a Silent Member. Young Soldier, by Mrs. Sher- 
Charles Marshall’s Canadian ood 
Dominion (Illustrated). 
The Jacobite Lairds of Gask. 


—_— R ee by Daniel 


rant. 
Sir J. Lubbock’s Origin of 

Civilization (Illustrated). 
Episodes in an Obscure Life. 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable 

Places—I. (6 Illustrations). — 
Mark Boyd’s Reminiscences of | Musical Notes. 

Fifty Years. The Magazines. 

Original Portrait and Fifteen Specimen Illustrations. 

N.B.—No. 16 will be Published on the Ist of June, with 
12 Illustrations, and will contain a Memoir and Portrait of 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE. 

London: Hovrston & Sons, 65, Paternoster-row, E.C., and all . 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 


Walt Whitman’s Poems, edited 
by W. M. Rossetti. 

J. ai Triumph of Evolu- 

ion. 

Memorials of George Heath, 
the Moorland Poet. 

Poems by the late William 
Leighton. 

Literary Notes, 








Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 


“TF WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 

A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 


WituiaM J,.Inons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 


LIondon: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
I SAW THEE WEEP. Sung by Mr. Vernon 
Ricsy. Composed expressly for him by Frank Nasu. In 
A flat and F. Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street. 


T= QUEEN has been graciously pleased to 

ACCEPT a COPY of Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ IN 
MEMORIAM (Andante con Moto), which forms a recent number 
of Messrs. R, Cocks & Co.’s, Pianists’ Library.—Vide Orchestra, 
May 12. Free by post 18 stamps. 


LL SHEET MUSIC at Half the marked Price, 
post free, both their own and the Publications of other 
houses. Payment may be made in postage stamps. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW PIANO MUSIC. 
} Tired. 3s. The Liquid Gem. 3s. 
Norah, sweet Norah, 3s. Thy Voice is Near. 3s. 
O, fair Dove ! O, fond Dove. 3s. | Her Bright Smile haunts me 











The Bridge. 3s. still. 4s. 
The Bells of Aberdovey. 8s. |The Carmarthen March. 3s. 
The Morgan March. 3s. Ditto asa Duct. 4s. 


All post free at half-price. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 

the PIANOFORTE. 784th Edition. 4s.; free by post 

for 28 stamps. “It is unapproached by anything of the kind 

that has hitherto been produced.”—Oriental Circular. ‘It is 

par excellence the book for beginners.”—Scholastic Register. 

London: Robert Cocks & Co. Order of all musicsellers and 
booksellers, 





Now Ready. 
HE MASTER M‘GRATH GALOP, 
Hi. R. Caticott; dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. Lord Lurgan, K.P. ; beautifully Illustrated, with corre ct 
portrait of the Dog and the Lurgan Arms. Played by the Band 
of the 80th Regiment. Free by post, 2s. 

Cramer, Woop, & Co., Belfast; and to be had of Cramer 

and Co., Limited, 201, Regent-street, Londen. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Thrvat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
ists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
277, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 





Ch 











quarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 


be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 
Kingdom, 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 24d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM. 
mel BASIL New and Second Edition. 63.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


and other 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Leut ; Vol. IT., 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 63s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


AN 


wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

- DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
hy Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, ls. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d.; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Paresspytertanism and Irvinersm. 
Vol II. On Avasartisn, the InpgrenpEnTs, and the Quargrs, 
Vol. 11. On Msruopism and SwepENBORGIANS., 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Each 4s. 6d. ; 


Vols. IV. and V. On Romayism 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 
THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 


48.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 63. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 1%.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 








WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


1s. 5d. 
INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





7. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, S.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 








THE HAYDN SERIES OF 
MANUALS. 


In Paper Wrapper, price 2s. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 


TLONARY OF DATES, containing the Chronicle of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and a Summary of the History of the 
World, 1868-1870. 


Price 18s. cloth ; 21s. half calf; 24s. calf; 82s, morocco. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


Relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Re- 
ference. Thirteenth Edition, with Supplement bringing the 
History of the World down to the end of 1870. By BEN- 
JAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. ‘‘ Indocti 
diseant et ament meminisse periti.” 








In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s., cloth, 


AYDN’S UNIVERSAL INDEX OF 
BIOGRAPHY, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
For the Use of the Statesman, the Historian, and the Journalist. 
Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of 
all Ages and Nations, arranged Chronologically and carefully 
Dated ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the 
Chief Royal Houses of the World. Edited by J. BERTRAND 
PAYNE, M.R.I., F.R.S.L., F.R.G.S. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

BIBLE. For the Use of all Readers and Students of 

the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and of the 

Books of the Apocrypha. Edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
BOUTELL, M.A. 





In thick demy 8vo., strong covers, price 18s, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF SCI- 


ENCE, comprising Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, 
ae Heat, Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Mag- 
netism, Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and 
Statics. Preceded by an Essay on the History of the Physical 
ores Edited by G. FARRER RODWELL, F.R.A.S., 
r.C.S. 


MOXON’S | 
POPULAR POETS. 


——_<—_ 


HESE BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public. 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any pretensions to careful editorship. Another speciality con- 
sists in the Illustrations being from Engravings on Steel, 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of distinguished 
merit. 
The priees are in elegant cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
7s. oi ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 
(8. \ 








1 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


Il. 
ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 


by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 


J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETYI. Llustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


lll 


Iv. 1 


COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
\°) LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Mlustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 


v. 
HELLEY. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by the 
SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


vi. 
V OORE. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Ilustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
vil. 
OOD. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Lllustrated by GUS- 
TAVE DORE. 
vill. 
EATS. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


Ix. 
OLERIDGE. Edited and Prefaced by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the great 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will be 
duly announced. 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ETTERS ON INTERNATIONAL RE- 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


Ye ask for a story my hearties,—well, 
Come up on the open deck, 

For I always feel as if cabin walls 
Were giving my tongue a check. 

Shall I tell ye the tale of the Ocean Queen 
That on Southern seas was tost ? 

*T was long before ye were born, my lads, 
That noble ship was lost! 


She left the shore on a rosy morn, 
With the sunshine upon her deck; 

But a storm arose e’er the night came on, 
And left her a drifting wreck ! 

We floated a scarf for a signal high, 
And shouted with anxious breath, 

Till a boat put out from a passing ship, 
And rescued us all from death ! 


Then, drink the health of the lifeboat’s crew, 
And the daring deeds they have done ; 

Come, sing in praise of the laurel wreaths, 
Which these gallant men have won ! 

Ye may laud the name of the soldier brave, 
And speak of each valiant deed ; 

But never forget that the sailor’s arm 
Is strong in the hour of need.. 


Nannie LAMBERT. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. Sims Reeves and Mdme. Florence Lancia 
have been playing at the Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham. On Monday last Mr. Reeves appeared as 
Henry Bertram in ‘Guy Mannering,” and sang 
“Tom Bowling,” ‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c- 
Mdme, Lancia, as Julia Mannering, sang ‘* Lo, here 
the gentle lark’ and ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.” Dibdin’s 
** Waterman” was also performed the same evening, 
Mr. Sims Reeves playing Tom Tug and Mdme. 
Florence Lancia Wilhelmina. Mr. Reeves sang the 
songs with great energy and power, and created a 


furore. Mdme. Lancia sang and acted charmingly, 
and delighted the audience. The house was crowded 
in every part. 





A concert was held in the Antient Concert Hall, 
Dublin, on Friday evening. The vocalists were Mr. 
and Mrs. Power O’Donoghue, whose rendering of 
Verdi’s duet, ‘‘ Qual mare, qual terra,’’ was exceed- 
ingly good. Mrs. O’Donoghue sang Donizetti’s 
scena, ‘*Come parride vezzoso,” with remarkable 
brilliancy, the rapid passages being given with 
fluency and finish. The audience acknowledged the 
merit of the fair vocalist with four recalls. Mr. 
O’Donoghue was encored for his singing of ‘‘ Let me 
like a soldier fall,’’ and replied with ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” The choruses and instrumental 
music were highly effective, and Mr. Clay conducted 
with his usual ability. 





Mr. Gilbert’s successful comedy, ‘‘ The Palace of 
Truth,” which has been so cleverly performed by 
Misses M. Robertson and M. B. Jones, and Messrs. 
W. H. Kendal and G. W. Anson at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre, Liverpool, will be withdrawn after 
this week. ‘ Plot and Passion ”’- will be played on 
Friday next for the benefit of Miss Robertson and 
Mr. Kendal. Miss M. B. Jones announces her 
benefit on Monday next ——‘‘ Eljie”’ is still the 
attraction at the Alexandra Theatre——* The Long 
Strike” has been revived at the Amphitheatre, with 
Miss Hill in her old part of Jane Learoyd. This 
lady made her first appearance after a long retire- 
ment, and met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
——AMr. and Mrs. G. Case are giving their enter- 
tainment at the Queen’s Hall.—A concert was 
given on Tuesday last in the small concert room, 
St. George’s Hall, in connection with the Garston 
Welsh Presbyterian Bazaar. Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas were the principal vocalists, 
and were both very successful. 





THE OPERA. 





Friday was an attractive night at Covent Garden 
through the revival of ‘ Otello” with Mdme. Patti 
as Desdemona. Last year it will be remembered 
this opera of Rossini’s gave scope for the per- 
formance of Mdlle. Nilsson. From that Mdme. 
Patti’s acting differs in greater intensity and variety 
of dramatic expression. She has moré words at 
command than Malle. Nilsson; is less spiritual but 
more impassioned—less a Desdemona after Shake- 
speare’s pattern but more a Desdemona after 
Rossini’s. For the opera of ‘‘ Otello” is a mere 
burlesque upon the English tragedy. The Moor 
himself is a loud blusterer, ludicrously jealous on a 
sudden, and ridiculously prone to blaze out at the 
least of Iago’s instigations. Jago himself is a cut- 
and-dried villain of the minor theatre type; indeed 
the opera generally is a melo-drama, with the usual 
complications fitted for musical setting, the usual 
appeals to Cielo and Gran Dio, the usual ejacula- 
tions of perfido and traditore, and plaints about a rio 
destin. Mdme. Patti’s Desdemona however is 
charming enough to atone fora worse drama. In 
the first scene with Emilia she rivets attention by 
the depth of her tenderness, and in the finale of the 
second act she gave full play to emotional power in 
her rebellion against an insupportable fate. So in 
the appeal “ L’error d’un infelice” in which the 
intensity of grief expressed moved the house to an 
unusual burst of applause, even for a Patti 
audience. The ‘** Willow Song,” the crack morsel 
of the opera, of course obtained great applause, 
being perfectly rendered in every respect of vocalisa- 
tion and sentiment. Altogether the assumption of 
Desdemona was an additional bay in Mdme. Patti’s 
already ample victorious crown. Signor Mongini 
acted Otello with the force essential to the part. It 
is a swaggering part, and some exaggeration is un- 
avoidable in playing it. Signor Mongini’s magni- 
ficent voice was used with fine effect in the exacting 
duet with Iago, which an unreasonable audience 
encored. Signor Graziani played Iago, Signor 
Bettini Roderigo, and Signor Capponi the stern 
father, here named Elmiro, and invested with the 
inevitable operatic curse. Emilia in the little she 
has to do was efficiently represented by Mdlle. 
Corsi. Signor Vianezi conducted. 

On Saturday evening “‘ Faust” was again pre- 
sented, with Mdlle. Miolan Carvalho as Margherita, 
and Signor Mario as Faust. 

The operas of this week were ‘ Guillaume Tell” 
on Monday, ‘ Fra Diavolo” on Tuesday, with Malle. 
Pauline Lucca as Zerlina ; and “ Otello’? on Thurs- 
day; ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” being announced for 
Friday (first time this season) ; and Don Giovanni,” 
for Saturday. 

At Her Majesty’s opera on Saturday Malle. 
Marimon was to have made her third appearance, 
but was prevented by hoarseness. Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska was again her substitute. Tuesday was 
signalised by a fine performance of ‘‘Les Huguenots,” 
with Mdlle. Tietjens in the part of Valentina, Mdlle. 
Tima de Murska as Margherita di Valois, and Signor 
Nicolini as Raoul di Nangis. On Thursday Mdlle. 
Marimon was still indisposed, and} ‘ Faust’? was 
substituted for a third performance of ‘‘ La Sonnam- 
bula,” the Margherita being Mdme. Léon Duval. 








CONCERTS. 





By command of the Queen a State Concert was 
given on Monday evening at Buckingham Palace. 
The program of the music was as follows :— 


Overture, “ Ruy Blas” .......ccccccccccecs Mendelssohn. 
Duetto, “‘Crudel perche” (“Le Nozze di 

Figaro ”), Mdlle. Tietjens and Herr Julius 

ne ORCL ORCC TTT TEOTT Mozart. 
Chorus, “The Lord be a Lamp” (** Si. 

DTT ctcessbecsdattheadcomansenacebse Sir J. Benedict. 
Aria, “ Qui sdegno” (“Il Flauto Magico”), 

Signor Bagagiolo ......c.ccccccccocsess Mozart. 
Duo, “ Si, la stanchezza” (“ Il Trovatore”), 

Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Signor Mario, Verdi. 
Quintetto, “Di scrivermi” (“Cosi fan 

Tutte”), Mesdames Adelina Patti and 

Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Bettini, Stock- 

hausen, and Bagagiolo.........s.sees00s Mozart. 
Cavatina, “Come innocente” (‘ Anne Bo- 

lena ”), Mdlle. Tietjems........ccceseeses Donizetti. 
“ Ave Verum ” for Choir alone ..........+ Gounod. 
Cantata, ‘ Adelaide,” Signor Mario (piano- 

forte obbligato, Mr. W. G, Cusins) ...... Beethoven. 





Aria, “Caro nome” (“Rigoletto”), Mdme. 
ener ahr on ETT Tee 
Terzetto, (unaccompanied) “Lo sguardo 
immobile” (“ Roberto i] Diavolo ”), Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Signori Bettini and Bagagiolo.. 
Sicilian Air, with variations, “ T’ aspetto,” 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini ................ 
Lied, ‘Der Wanderer,” Herr J. Stock- 
hausen (with orchestral accompaniments 
by Ferdinand Hiller).............0.e0005 
Duetto, “‘ Ebben, per mia memoria” (“La 
Gazza Ladra”), Mesdames Adelina Patti 
and Trebelli-Bettini ..............esee05 
Romanza, “Deserto in terra,” Signor Bet- 
tini, “Don Sebastian” (harp obbligato), 
Mr. John Thomas)........ccsccoscsccces 


Song, “Home, sweet Home,” Mdme. Ade- 
IEE ES 29s 


Preghiera, “Dal tuo stellato soglie,” 
(““Mosé in Egitto”), Mesdames Tietjens 
and Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini and 
Herr Julius Stockhausen, and Chorus .. 

God save the Queen. 
Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

The band and chorus (consisting of upwards of 160 

performers) were selected from the Italian Operas, 

the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies, 
and her Majesty’s private band. 

That accomplished artist: Herr Alfred Jaell mado 
his first of only two appearances this season at the 
third matinée of the Musical Union, on Tuesday. 
The concert opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in D, 
No. 3, Op. 18, exceedingly well rendered by the 
string artists of the former matinées, led by Signor 
Sivori. It would be difficult to advance upon the 
delicacy and finish with which the Adagio and 
Finale were given, movements albeit of a widely 
different nature. That gorgeous piece of musical 
tapestry, Schubert’s pianoforte Trio in B flat, 
Op. 99, came next, in the hands of MM. Jaell, 
Sivori, and Lasserre. The vigour, poetical thought- 
fulness, light and shade, were in every movement 
caught. The Finale was played with point and 
fire. Signor Sivori gave his Romance in E flat 
with marked effect, winning anencore. Haydn’s fine 
string Quartet in C, No. 57 of the Pleyel edition, 
was the third concerted piece. Careful preparation 
and conscientious attention to detail were evident 
in this as‘in the other works given. The original 
construction and variety in the material of this 
quartet, make it a singularly effective medium for 
displaying the mastery over violin difficulties. 
Signor Sivori lost no point in his masterly reading ; 
increased interest being acquired by the fact that 
this was his last appearance this season at the 
Musical Union. First onthe list of piano solos, was 
a Capricieuse, Op. 138, by Herr Jaell, showed com- 
plete knowledge and courageous employment of tho 
instrument, and which had a good theme with a 
clever climax. If the old-fashioned Allegro (17th 
century) by Thirnberger, was played at 19th century 
pace, it was, nevertheless, very welcome for its 
solidity and quaintness, and for its artistic rendering 
at the hands of Herr Jaell. There was a numerous 
attendance of the families of the committee, and 
also of foreign artists. 

The second Crystal Palace concert, which took 
place on Saturday, attracted the usual crowd of 
visitors and subscribers. The artists were Malle. 
Tietjens, Mdme. Sinico, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
Malle. Bauermeister, Mdlle. Sanz (from the Italian 
Opera, Paris), Signor Nicolini, Signor Sparapani, 
and Signor Foli; who were supplemented by the 
choir of the Crystal Palace. The feature of the 
afternoon was the performance of Mendelssohn’s 
finale to “* Zoreley ” in which Mdlle. Tietjens, who 
sustained the soprano solo, delighted the audience 
with her magnificent voice and declamatory powers. 
Two overtures were included in the musical enter- 
tainment, viz., the prelude to ‘* Der Freischiitz” 
and that to ‘* Semiramide.” A part-song by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, ‘‘ O, hush thee, my baby,’’ formed 
a very pleasing break in the list of arias, and fully 
merited the encore which was demanded. Madlle. 
Tietjens’ singing of ‘‘ Roberto’? Mdme. Sinico’s 
rendering of ‘ Ah, fors’ é lui,”” and Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini’s salutation, ‘‘ Nobil Signor,” were included 
in the program. Mdlle. Sanz displayed a fine voice 
in the aria from “La Favorita,” ‘“O mio 
Fernando,” and created a good impression. Mdlle. 
Bauermeister admirably sang and was liberally 
applauded in the aria dentrata from “La 
Sonnambula.” Signor Foli’s and Signor Sparapani’s 


Verdi. 


Meyerbeer. 
Alary. 


Schubert. 
Rossini. 
Donizetti. 


Sir H. Bishop. 


Rossini. 


duet from “I Puritani” was also much to the 
Signor Nicolini also came in 


taste of the audience. 
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for his share of approval in ‘‘ Salve dimora.” Mr. 
Manns, as usual, conducted the orchestra and 
choir. 

Mr. Austin’s benefit concert ensured the usual 
large attendance of his friends and the general 
public. Malle. Tietjens sang “ Il soave bel contento,” 
‘*Home, sweet home,” and duets with Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Madame Trebelli-Bettini. Madame 
Trebelli sang the cavatina from ‘ Cenerentola,” 
“Non piu mesta,’’ and in the duet, ‘ Serbami 
ognor,” with Mdlle. Tietjens. Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang Blumenthal’s ‘Message’ and Bishop’s 
* Pilgrim of Love,” and gained the usual applause. 
Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Lena 
Glover, and Madame Haydee Abrek ; Signor Moriami, 
and Mr. Maybrick were the other vocalists. The 
pianists were Miss Fynes and Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
Herr Sauvlet played a flute solo, and Sir Julius 
Benedict accompanied in his usual admirable 
manner. Every thing went well; and the audience 
were highly delighted. 

Mr. Sydney Smith’s second Pianoforte Recital 
took place on Wednesday afternoon, in St. George’s 
Hall, attracting a fashionable and numerous au- 
dience. The program was as follows:—Trio for 
Pianoforte, Clarinette, and Viola, Mozart; New 
Song, " Sing away, ye joyous birds ” (Grazia), Mdme. 
Florence Lancia, (Clarinette Obbligato, Mr. Laza- 
rus ;) Grande Fantasie, ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” Sydney 
Smith; Sonata in F major, Op. 24 (Piano and 
Violin), Beethoven; Ballad, ‘‘ White Roses ” (Arthur 
C. Whitley), Mdme. Florence Lancia; Piano Solos, 
“Fairy Whispers,” Nocturne, ‘Le Jet d’Eau,’”’ 
Sydney Smith; Variations sur un “ Air Danois” 
(Piano and Clarinette), Weber; Mazurkas, (a) 
* L’Oiselet,” (b) ‘*Aime moi” (Chopin), Mdme. 
Florence Lancia; Piano Solo, ‘‘Golden Bells,” 
Sydney Smith; Violin Solo, Romance in F, Beet- 
hoven ; Piano Solos, Study for the Left Hand alone, 
Danse Napolitaine, Sydney Smith ; Grand Duo for 
two Pianos, ‘‘ Euryanthe” (Ravina), Mr. Sydney 
Smith and his pupil, Miss Mary Lock. The Violin 
was in the hands of Mr. Henry Holmes; Clarinette, 
Mr. Lazarus; Viola, Mr. Burnet; the accom- 
panist was Mr. Frank Mori. Mr. Sydney Smith 
proved himself equally at home in his own com- 
positions, and in the more classical portion of the 
program ; he was greatly applauded after each piece. 
The left hand study on ‘Com’ e gentil” caused 
quite a furore. Mdme. F. Lancia acquitted herself 
exceedingly well, and Messrs. Holmes and Lazarus 
deserved and received their full share of applause. 
Altogether it was a most enjoyable concert. The 
Third Recital will take place on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 7th. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s recitals are always a welcome 
incident of the season. The first of his present 
series was noticed by us last week. At the second 
he played in his own admirable manner Weber’s 
grand sonata in A flat, and gave some extracts from 
Bach’s partita in B minor. These solos were 
rendered with the facility and versatility of ex- 
pression for which Mr. Hallé has always been 
famed. His associate was Mdme. Norman-Néruda 
in Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, No. 3, Op. 12, 
and that in A minor, Op. 23. Here the gifted 
pianist and thorough violinist were well mated, and 
the satisfaction of the audience rose in proportion. 
Miss Dalmaine was the vocalist. ‘ 

A very capital concert was given at St. James’s 
Hall on Saturday last, by M. Delaborde, with a full 
orchestra conducted by M. Gounod. Beethoven’s 
pianoforte concerto in E flat was played in first- 
rate style: M. Delaborde proving himself thoroughly 
at home in his exigéant part. It was listened to 
throughout with rapt attention, and was deservedly 
and enthusiastically applauded. M. Delaborde, 
distinguished himself in other music by Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Schumann, &c., and played several 
pieces of his own composition with great effect. 
Mdme. Conneau sang the ‘‘ Ave Maria” of Gounod, 
arranged from Bach’s prelude, in good style; she was 
admirably accompanied by M. Gounod and M. 
Sainton. She also gave a song from ‘“ La Gazza 
Ladra,” but was hardly so successful. The room 
was well filled, though not crowded, and the 
audience were appreciative and pleased. 








Mr. George Allen gave a Concert on Monday at 
the Store Street Hall. -The artists were Mdme. 
Luber and Miss Madeleine Fraser; Messrs. Wood 
and Heywood (tenors), Hogan and Allen (bari- 
tones), Mr. O. Thompson (flute), Herr Leopold 
Silberberg (violin), and Messrs Beale and Bicknell 
at the pianoforte. There was no lack of variety in 
the program, but the humorous (?) songs were out 
of place. The Violin Fantasia (Faust) was 
capitally played, and Weiss’s ‘* Village Blacksmith,” 
sung by Mr. Allen, gained an encore. 

On Wednesday evening the theatre attached to 
the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution, in 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, was filled 
to overflowing, when there was present a strong 
musical party for the performance of a popular 
selection of songs, duets, pianoforte pieces, and 
part-songs, under the direction of Mr. Stedman. 
The selection was made from the works of Verdi, 
Hatton, Randegger, Gounod, Glover, Hullah, Dibdin, 
and Bishop. The part-songs by Miiller, Hatton, 
Stevens, and Truhn were very well sung by Messrs. 
Cooke, Stedman, Travers, and Smith. The ladies, 
Annie Sinclair and Mdme. Poole, were of course 
encored. Mr. H. Parker accompanied, and the 
whole gave great satisfaction. 





THE THEATRES. 





Mr. Byron’s new play, ‘‘ An English Gentleman,” 
produced at the Haymarket Theatre, will hardly 
advance the author’s reputation or Mr. Sothern’s. 
Since his one great ‘‘ creation,” the latter gentleman 
has not succeeded in making a part so successful as 
to stamp him as a remarkable actor. He has rather 
proved his littleness out of the particular line which 
reached its climax in Lord Dundreary. His subse- 
quent parts have been echoes of the Dundreary 
type, all flavoured with similar mannerisms and 
informed with much the same spirit. Beyond Dun- 
dreary it is not as yet evident that Mr. Sothern can 
go; for the rest he is a very graceful gentlemanly 
actor, who might be valuable in parts exhibiting 
the ease and nonchalance of modern society, and 
claiming no heroic or passionate attributes. Of 
late Mr. Byron has attempted to form a different 
type to Lord. Dundreary, but one in which Mr. 
Sothern’s eccentricities might have equal vent. He 
has tried to create the Fool Heroic. In Sir Simon 
Simple (which Mr. Sothern would not play), and 
again in Charles Chuckles, we have the spectacle of 
a weak-minded young man of birth, in whom by 
exposing him to sundry persecutions and represent- 
ing his good humour unaffected by misfortune, the 
author seeks to arouse some sort of interest. The 
attempt is a thankless one. The one eccentric 
character is developed at the expense of artistic 
proportion, and does not repay the sacrifice made. 
Charles Chuckles is but a poor study, either morally 
or intellectually. True Dundreary was as con- 
temptible, but then Dundreary was a satire, and 
in the pungency of caricature, we overlooked the 
man’s selfishness and his lack of every ennobling 
attribute. Dundreary never set up fora hero. But 
Chuckles would fain be a hero and turns out the 
reverse. ‘* An English Cad” would have been the 
better title of the play. His tastes are coarse, and 
he himself is more than half a fool, the other 
fraction being egotist. He has become Squire of 
Ravenhill, as next of kin and through the absence of 
a will; and he takes advantage of his good fortune 
to jilt a farmer’s daughter to whom he had professed 
attachment throughout the extent of his life. A 
forged will gives the estates to a cousin; whereon 
Charles Chuckles quits the spot; and being too great 
a fool to earn his bread in any clerkly capacity, and 
having neither manual nor artistic skill, he comes 
down to holding horses for coppers, and acting as 
light porter. In this position he accepts charity 
from the hand of the girl he jilted. In course of 
time a real will is discovered, leaving the estates 
to Charles, who goes back and turns out the cousin ; 
poetic justice being satisfied by the fact that the 
cousin has acted even worse than Charles. Our 
hero then marries his old love, and so far rehabi- 
litates his eharacter. There are subordinate people 





which occupy the opening of the play in a kind of 
prologue: these being an old miser and his daughter 
Rachel, who pursue forgery as a profession. By 
aid of these and at the instigation of the wicked 
steward on the Chuckles estate, the first will 
is counterfeited. In the miser’s garret Chuckles 
takes refuge when he has come down in 
the world; and here a clever bit of melo- 
dramatic action is introduced. Brandon, the bad 
steward, has not prospered in wickedness: he has 
been dismissed, and is on the road for America 
with a big chest. Leaving this temporarily in the 
hands of the miser, the latter’s instinct for hidden 
treasure is aroused. Convinced that the chest 
contains gold, he breaks it open. It contains a 
quantity of the Chuckles plate, which Brandon has 
stolen. Brandon comes suddenly in, and at this 
moment a light porter appears to carry away the 
box—Charles Chuckles himself. The ousted heir 
recognises the plate, and recognises the steward: a 
struggle ensues, and the real will is discovered in 
Brandon's possession. Thereafter comes the dénoue- 
ment, and Charles regains hisown. In the character 
of Charles, Mr. Sothern’s acting has all that 
naturalness and finish which distinguish him; but 
it is to be regretted that even for the sake of so 
many good qualities the proportions of a play 
should be violated. ‘An English Gentleman” is 
not a work of art: it is a one-part piece, and to the 
prominence of the one comic character everything 
is sacrificed. Moreover it is defaced by puns and 
by what Mr. Byron has since explained as un- 
authorised “‘ gag” on the part of the players. This 
habit is unpardonable in a company which stands 
so high as the Haymarket company. Mr. Edward 
Arnott’s Cousin Gresham is an overacted role. Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Chippendale play in their usual 
careful manner the steward and the miser, and Miss 
Fanny Gwynne’s delineation of Rachel, the latter’s 
daughter, is powerful and affecting. An acquisition 
to the stage has been gained in Miss Amy Roselle, 
the ingénue, who is all that can be desired. Miss 
Caroline Hill, Mrs. Chippendale, and Mr. Osborne 
appear to advantage in complementary parts. The 
play is finely put upon the stage ; and the reception 
of the first night was exceptionally enthusiastic. 

A new farce by Mr. F. Hay has been brought out 
at the Strand, entitled ‘‘ Lodgers and Dodgers.” It 
is moulded of the materials of many farces ; a hard- 
hearted uncle is induced to yield to the charms of 
his nephew’s intended, by the resource of her 
putting on a maidservant’s clothes; and he gives 
his consent and a dowry simultaneously. Messrs. 
Terry and Paulton, Miss Jenny Lee and Mrs. Ray- 
mond play in tbe piece, the last-named gaining 
applause by the naturalness of her acting in a land- 
lady’s réle. At this theatre Mr. Oxenford's comedy 
of ‘* Neighbours”’ has been revived—an adaptation 
of one of Sardou’s pieces; and with the renovated 
burlesque of ‘‘ Eurydice” the evening is pleasantly 
passed. 


A lively extravaganza by Mr. Byron entitled “ The 
Orange Tree and the Humblebee; or, The Little 
Princess Who was Lost at Sea,” has been produced at 
the Vaudeville with success. It is a dramatisation 
of one of the Countess d’Aulnoy’s tales which Mr. 
Planché turned to stage use some yeats ago. 
Messrs. Thorne and James have comic character 
parts in this extravaganza, the first as a hump- 
back, the second as a page in buttons; 
and Mr. Fenton from the Strand, as Koko- 
nibbs the Courageous is intrusted with a clever 
parody on the speech of Polonius to Laertes. The 
burlesque is not of the latest school, but recalls the 
lively jocosity of the Byron epoch; is full of good 
and bad puns, comic songs and breakdowns. 
Misses Nelly Power, Evelyn, A. Newton, and Walters 
occupy parts in it; the costumes are bright and the 
“go” abundant. A farce by Mr. Hay follows, 
called ‘‘ Bubble and Squeak,” affording room for 
Messrs. Thorne and James to divert the gallery as 
a policeman and costermonger respectively. 

The company of the Comédie Francaise have now 
added to the performances already mentioned in these 
pages, Racine’s comedy of “ Les Plaideurs,” and 
‘* Les Folies Amoureuses of Regnard; and have also 
presented “‘ Malle. de Belle-Isle,” ** Le Due Job,” 
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“ L’Honneur et V Argent,” “Il Ne Faut Jurer de 
Rien,” ‘‘ Les Caprices de Marianne,” ‘L’ Aven- 
turiére.” ‘Le Bonhomme Jadis and several other 
smaller pieces. In “ Les Plaideurs,” Messrs. Got 
and Coquelin as the rival barristers were intensely 
amusing, and hardly less so Mdme. Jouassain and 
M. Talbot. So great are the comic powers of the 
company, and withal so unstrained and easy, that 
the audience is kept throughout in a roar of laugh- 
ter. A numerous and fashionable audience has been 
present at the performances throughout the week. 

The old comedy of doubtful parentage entitled 
‘‘ The Clandestine Marriage’? hag been revived at 
the Princess’s with Mr. Phelps in the part of Lord 
Ogleby—one of those characters in which the 
remarkable powers of the actor for serious comedy 
and the farce of ludicrous yet half-pathetic contrasts, 
have ample scope. Lord Ogleby is a senile rake 
who would fain conserve the gaicty and even the 
vices of youth on the very edge of the grave. The 
finish and thorough-breeding of the courtly gentle- 
man marking the vanity of the fop and heartlessness 
of the libertine embody a character which very few 
actors of the day could efficiently portray. Mr. 
Phelps, as we have always maintained, is supreme 
in comedy; and it is in parts like this that his 
talents find their real exposition. The cast is 
effective throughout. Mr. J. B. Howard, Mr. Barrett, 
and Miss Rose Leclerq are unexceptionable ; while 
Miss Edith Stuart, Mr. Herbert Crellin, Mr. More- 
land and Miss Hudspeth efficiently support their 
respective characters. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A new musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, 
entitled “* The Fancy Fair; or, Woman’s Rights and 
Man’s Wrongs,” has been added to the entertain- 
ments at the Gallery of Illustration. It consists, 
as the name suggests, in a burlesque of a fancy fair 
or bazaar, and of the different people, visitors and 
otherwise, to be found at such places. The con- 
tributions given to it of useless articles, and the 
extravagant prices asked are laughably depicted. 

A musical and declamatory entertainment took 
place at Bass’s Rooms, Pimlico, on Tuesday, under 
favourable auspices. The burden of the songs and 
duets was ably supported by Misses Cretian, 
Hannington, Blanche Owen, and Messrs. Carpenter, 
Godfrey, Wallis, and Young; Mr. Arthur Young 
gave a successful solo on the pianoforte; and a 
comic sketch, being an adaptation of a scene from 
*¢ Bombastes Furioso,”’ written by Mr. Charles Lacey 
with topical allusions, afforded the author and 
his associates an opportunity for exhibiting humorous 
powers. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE SEASON. 





The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company are 
now distributing an elegantly printed tiny volume— 
superficially no larger than a Season Ticket— 
wherein they announce what is to be forthcoming in 
the way of recreation, during this season, The 
most complete Aquarium that has ever been con- 
structed on scientific principles is prepared, and 
will shortly be opened. Itis in a special building 
300 feet long, 50 feet wide. There are 60 tanks in 
all supplied constantly with fresh sea water, of which 
700 tons (or 150,000 gallons) are used for the purpose. 
The largest tank has acapacity of 4000 gallons. 
In these receptacles the natural conditions of the 
bottom of the sea are to be reproduced, and a 
practically ucknown wondrous world of life will be 
opened to our inspection, as it has never been 
before. There isa new Collection of Pictures just 
open in the Picture Gallery. The Company’s School 
of Art, Science, and Literature, affords—especially 
for ladies—the highest educational advantages by 
distinguished professors for moderate expense, and 
utilises all the art courts and the collections for this 
purpose. There are to be the Grand Summer 
Concerts, at which Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Marimon, 
Signor Nicolini, and all the other eminent singers 
of her Majesty’s Opera appear; after which the 
course is to be continued by the series of famous 





Saturday Concerts, of which there will be twenty- 
six. But the principal musical event will be the 
Handel Festival, which is to commence on June 
19th, and close on June 28rd. The marvellous 
gathering is to be carried out this year with a 
perfection of arrangement which only a long con- 
tinued organisation, and mnch costly experience can 
give. At Sydenham during the Handel Festival, the 
Directors manouvre a veritable army of visitors and 
performers, caring for the convenience of each in- 
dividual, with an attention to detail not always to 
be had in real campaigning. There are to be other 
great Concerts on the Handel Orchestra by the 
Tonic Sol-fa Association, Metropolitan Charity 
Children, &c. The grand Flower Show is to be on 
May 20th. and a Rose Show will be held on 
June 24th. A Show of Dogs is to open on the 2nd 
of June, and will last four days; while the 13th of 
July has been appointed for a Cat Show, and it will 
be the first that has ever been held. There are 
besides to be Shows of Poultry, Singing and Cage 
Birds, and Pigeons. Of these last-named, there is 
to be an especially interesting exhibition. On the 
26th of June there will be a great Pigeon Concours, 
after the Continental fashion, when 1000 pigeons, 
of the true homing varieties, will be liberated to race 
for prizes to various stations in Belgium. These will 
be of the same breed as the messengers employed 
during the Franco-German War—many will be the 
identical birds. They are not what we call Carriers ; 
the English Carrier is a fancy breed, and is, indeed, 
mis-named, for he can seldom or never be used 
properly for the service of conveying messages. 
There are to be regular performances of Operas and 
other Dramatic Entertainments in the Opera 
Theatre on Tuesdays and Thursdays. On the 15th 
of August the Centenary of Sir Walter Scott is to 
be celebrated. The great gathering of the Odd 
Fellows is fixed for July 17th, and of the Temper- 
ance League and the Foresters severally for the 
15th and 22nd of August. Archery Fétes will be 
held in July. There will be frequent Firework 
Fétes and Displays, innumerable Cricket Matches, 
and Musical Promenades both within and without 
the Palace, &c. The Directors moreover announce 
that they are collecting a Display of War 
Materials, Weapons, and Inventions, which will be 
very valuable and interesting. These are some of 
the principal fixtures for the season, so far as they 
have been already arranged; and the Season Ticket 
admits to the Palace on every day (except Sundays) 
in the year. 








AUBER. 





I.—His Yours. 


On the 29th January, 1784—not 1782, as some 
recent reports have stated—Daniel Francois Esprit 
Auber was born at Caen. As suggested by the 
birthplace, his parentage was a Norman one. His 
family removed to Paris before the bad times 
came upon France; and his grandfather was 
nominated painter and sculptor to Louis XVI., and 
gilder of the royal carriages—the last office in those 
days of privilege being perhaps considered the 
most distinguished of the three. Grandfather 
Auber lodged by royal permission in the Petites- 
Ecuries—otherwise the Court Mews, and prospered 
and made a competence, some say a fortune. But 
the Revolution broke in upon his prosperity, and 
swept fortune or competence away in '93; and his 
son—father of our composer—took to print- 
publishing, in despair of receiving the parental 
heritage, and by application and good luck suc- 
ceeded in laying the foundation of a new fortune. 

This man, like his son, had a pronounced taste 
for music. He cultivated it only in an amateurish 
manner, having his business to look after; but he 
enjoyed a large acquaintance among musical people; 
and the artists of the day assembled at his house, 
to pursue those pleasures soon to be declared illicit, 
and even worthy of the guillotine, since a musical 
taste was supposed to imply kindred with the 
‘¢ aristocrats.” The father of Daniel Francois Esprit 
fell under suspicion of the patriots, owing to these 
concerts and to the paternal connection with the 
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royal coaches; and for a time was forced to conceal 
himself. But better times returned with the 
Directoire ; and the publisher of engravings emerged 
again, took heart, and looked after the educa- 
tion of young Daniel Francois, who now began to 
show indications of a musical gift. He was placed 
under the tutorship of Landurner, and learnt the 
violin, the bass viol, and the pianoforte simultane- 
ously. At eleven years of age we find him com- 
posing a couple of waltzes and several songs—one 
of which, called ‘‘Le Bonjour,” became curiously 
popular in Paris. It might be thought that these 
early successes would have at once decided the 
career of the young composer. But he was young 
and bashful even to nervousness, and his triumph 
rather frightened than encouraged him. He resolved 
to become a merchant—banker—anything rather 
than musician; and wrought upon the mind of his 
parents till they got him a situation in a bank. 

But bookkeeping was less inviting on acquaintance 
than it had seemed at a distance. Daniel Francois 
liked it not, but was ashamed to acknowledge his 
disappointment. He thought foreign travel would 
improve his knowledge of financial affairs, and 
induced his father to permit him to visit London. 
With letters of introduction he set off—but not for 
the City. He never got so far. We hear of him 
delighting English society with his compositions— 
his romances, his quartets for harp, violin, piano, 
and bass—during the short peace of Amiens, when 
Great Britain was on good terms with the First 
Consul. By this time he was eighteen years of age, 
and the habit of moving in good society, and the 
welcome which his talent secured him among culti- 
vated people, went far to correct that bashfulness 
which had stood in the way of his career a few years 
before. 


Sixteen months he passed in London, and then 
the war broke out afresh, and Daniel Francois was 
recalled. He had made little progress in commercial 
knowledge; and his father, finding him a bad 
banker’s clerk, insisted once for all that he should 
confine himself to music as a career. Young Auber 
yielding became ® musician by profession as by 
instinct ; and his English compositions were played 
in 1804 at the Conservatoire, and were adjudged 
worthy of great commendation. 

At this period, a violoncellist named Lamarre 
got hold of him, and finding in the young mana 
capacity for writing melody, which he, Lamarre, 
never possessed, induced him to compose sundry 
concertos for his instrument. These Lamarre gave 
out as his own. They made a sensation, and 
Lamarre found himself what nature never designed 
him to me—a composer of merit. But young 
Auber’s hand in the work somehow got abroad: 
musicians have keen instincts and are naturally 
sceptical of suddenly developed talent: it was gene- 
rally agreed that Lamarre had not written those 
clever works. Another executant, M. Mazas, 
sniffing the source of Lamarre’s inspiration, came 
upon Auber, and induced him to write a violin 
concerto. 

‘¢ Good,” said he; ‘this is your work. I shall 
play it at the Distribution of Prizes of the Conser- 
vatoire, and we will give the credit to the right man 
this time.” 

And played it was, and received with acclamations, 
Everybody pronounced the young composer a genius. 
Monsieur Lamarre found bis inspiration suddenly 
desert him. No more compositions for violoncello 
and reputation ready made! As for Auber pére he 
forthwith insisted that his son should write for the 
theatre—write an opera. Daniel Francois suffered 
a relapse into the old timidity. An opera was 
impossible—beyond his resources. But the print- 
publisher was stern, and the opera was written. 
“Julie” it was called: an old subject, to which 
Auber set fresh music. It was composed for an 
amateur society that met at the house of M. Doyen, 
and was scored for two violins, two altos, a violon- 
cello, and a double bass. The effect was voted 
extremely good. This took place in 1805. 

It was at one of the rehearsals of ‘‘ Julie’ that the 
composer inaugurated a friendship which lasted a 
lifetime. He noticed a first fiddle in his orchestra 


drop his bow to stare at the actress who was playing 
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the title-réle. Auber, conducting, called the heed- 
less violinist to task. The other apologised. 

‘You are quite right, monsieur; but look at that 
girl—what a perfection of form—what suppleness 
and expression in every gesture. I am a painter 
even more than musician; and when a perfect 
model comes before me I am bound to admire.” . 

The speaker was Ingres. 

Among the chorus of congratulatory friends who 
complimented Auber pére on the success of his son, 
one critical voice found expression. Among the 
intimate friends of the paternal household was 
Cherubini, and Auber asked of the author of 
** Lodoiska”’ his opinion as to the prospects of 
Daniel Frangois Esprit. 

Cherubini’s answer was qualified. ‘He has 
talent; but it is to be seen that his studies have 
not been profound.” 

The reply displeased the father: ‘‘ He has had a 
good education—the best of masters—all renowned 
artists.” 

‘* My good friend, artists do not sell their secret, 
but give it.” 

Auber asked his advice. 

‘*Let your son forget this success and bogin at 
the alphabet,’ said Cherubini. 

** Will you help him to do so?” 

‘** Yes, if he will consent to learn. 
strict.” 

‘‘T can answer for my son’s willingness and for 
his modesty,” answered Auber. 

The bargain was struck. Daniel Francois readily 
agreed to take lessons of tho illustrious composer, 
and thus he passed under the tuition of one who, 
renowned in two national schools of music, was the 
first to determine the fixed method by which the 
young composer should regulate his extraordinary 
natural genius, and pursuing which he should one 
day become famous. 


But I shall be 


Il.—Fatnures anp Sucozss. 

Eight years passed in study. The young man 
was completing his third decade, and no signs yet 
corroborated the promise of his early youth. Five 
or six months of the year he passed at the country- 
house of the Comte de Caraman, afterwards Prince 
de Chimay. This nobleman had married Mdme. 
Tallien, and neither husband nor wife enjoyed the 
favour of Napoleon, then astounding the world with 
his successes. They lived in Belgium, but though 
in exile they attracted a brilliant retinue of intel- 
lectual and artistic spirits, glad to escape from war 
and the rumours of war. The Comte himself was 
an amateur of the fine arts, and painters, sculptors, 
poets, dramatists, and musicians, filled;his house. 

In saying that Auber as yet made no sign of 
future greatness, it must not be understood that he 
ceased to compose. But his works, including a 
Mass written for the Count’s chapel, and containing 
that glorious prayer afterwards withdrawn and 
inserted in ‘‘ Masaniello,” had not received public 
acclaim. The roar of cannon left little room for 
harmonious conquests: only in stray circles amid 
the tumult of the warlike time lingered the taste 
capable of appreciating and encouraging the growth 
of art. The Mmperor had now reached Moscow; 
had suffered reverse ; and the army was in disastrous 
retreat. In his Belgian retirement, Auber had 
written an opera to the book of one of the Count’s 
guests, and the composition aroused the enthusiasm 
of that cultivated circle. But the world was too 
busy with the great march of history to attend to 
the birth of a drawing-room drama, and Auber’s 
opera became a reservoir from which he drew 
bequties for his subsequent works. 

This was in September, 1812. Satisfied with the 
result of his pupil’s studies, Cherubini advised him 
to tempt the public judgment, and write for a 
regular theatre. From Planard he procured a 
libretto, and in 1813 he made his first essay at 
the Salle Feydeau, with ‘Le Séjour militaire,” a 
piece in one act. 

It failed. Auber was discouraged—still more so 
his colleague. For five years he vainly implored 
Planard to give him another libretto. Planard 
promised but delayed. To add to his misfortunes 
his father became unfortunate through speculation, 
and lost his fortune. In these straits the counsel of 





Cherubini was encouraging. ‘Try again,” used the 
master to urge; and ultimately he prevailed on 
Planard to write Auber another book—* Le Testa- 
ment et les billets doux.” 

This, too, was brought out at the Salle Feydeau, 
and was as unlucky as its predecessor. The stars 
in their courses fought against Auber. His compo- 
sitions were brief enough—only one-act; but despite 
brevity were voted witless. Perhaps the librettist 
was in fault. At all events Cherubini did not lose 
heart, but egged on Planard toa third effort, and 
stipulated this time for ‘‘un bon poéme.” 

At the third attempi fortune changed. Planard, 
tired of one-act fiascos, handed his colleague a 
libretto in three acts, the ‘‘ Bergére chatelaine.” 
Auber put all his energies into the work, stimulated 
by Cherubini. It came out at the same theatre, 
and took the world by storm. 

Let no genius despair. Auber was thirty-six 
years old when he achieved his-first real success ; 
he had gone through the inevitable drudgery, had 
met with the usual rebuffs. He had lost heart and 
lost fortune. His natural sensitiveness must have 
embittered the sharp experience of failure. True, 
thirty-six years are but a short instalment of a life 
of eighty-seven; but many a man having missed 
his mark for six-and-thirty years, might adjudge 
himself a mistake in creation and give up trying as 
a bad job. Adolphe Adam saw this when he begged 
the first two scores of the now successful Daniel 
Frangois. 

‘* My first two scores!” exclaimed Auber. ‘ Why 
they were failures.” 

‘‘ That’s why I want them.” 

‘* But they are wretched stuff.” 

‘So much the better.” 

“ But what earthly use can you put them to?” 
asked Auber. 

‘*T want,” answered Adam, ‘to show them to 
my pupils when they lose heart. A very cheerful 
lesson is embodied in those scores.” 








THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 





The 82d anniversary of the foundation of this 
institution was celebrated at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, last night, the Bishop of Winchester pre- 
siding. Nearly 200 gentlemen sat down to dinner, 
including the Nawab Nizam of Bengal, Lord 
Colchester, Lord Claud Hamilton, the Chevalier 
Cadorna (the Italian Minister), Mr. Moran (Chargé 
d@’ Affaires of the United States), Mr. Beresford 
Hope, M.P., Mr. C. W. Hoskyns, M.P., Mr. Scour- 
field, M.P., Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Sir 
William Codrington, Monsieur Wolowski, Sir H. 
Anderson, Mr. Anthony Trollope, the Dean of 
Durham, Mr. George Godwin, F.S.A., and Dr. 
Richardson, F.R.S. The gallery was occupied by 
ladies. 

In giving the first toast the Chairman referred 
to the lively sympathy ever shown for literature 
by Her Majesty and the lamented Prince Consort, 
and mentioned that the Queen had just sent her 
34th annual donation of 100 guineas to the society. 
Lord Claud Hamilton next proposed “*‘ The Church 
of England,” which was responded to by the Dean 
of Durham. : 

The Right Rev. Chairman, in introdueing the 
toast of the evening, said there were very few 
higher causes than the cause of literature in a 
country like ours. As the pulsation in the heart 
of the physical man was an indication of what the 
life of the man was, so the literature of a country 
at any given moment was a test of what the 
national life was at that moment. Literature lay 
very close to the heart of the national life. There 
was an action and a re-action in those matters. 
A very impure state of the national life would not 
produce a pure and a high-souled literature; and, 
on the other hand, a literature was always either 
raising or debasing the life of the people amid 
whom it flourished. It was a saying of that great 
living philosopher, Carlyle, that, after all, litera- 
ture was the thought of thinking souls; and, if 
that were so, what its literature was at any time 
in a nation’s history was a question of the deepest 
moment to that nation. One of the great con- 
ditions of a healthy and a thriving literature was 
that it should be free. Literature when in any 
way enchained became like all other slaves, a 





miserable and degraded thing. If the literature 
of a country was the hireling of a Court or if it 
dared not breathe great and burning thoughts, 
lest it should be consigned to the flames or to the 
dungeon, it must infalliblysink. There had been 
times when in England literature was exceedingly 
enslaved in many ways—enslaved to tyrannical ‘ 
Courts, which forbade people to think out their 
thoughts—enslaved to patrons, one of the worst 
kinds of slavery, if they were to trust the great 
lexicographer, who in the bitterness of his soul 
spoke of the author’s lot as— 


* Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol;” 


and in his Dictionary defined a patron to be a 
wretch who forsook and oppressed his victim in 
the hour of his adversity, and hung his 
drowning weight upon him in the hour of his 
prosperity. (Laughter.) That state of things, 
however, happily, no longer existed. Now-a-days 
our publishers rewarded authors with remarkable 
liberality, and bore with them in a manner which 
could only be compared to the extreme patience 
of the English people in listening to sermons, 
(A laugh.) Nevertheless, many literary men 
must feel that in entering upon their career they 
were embarking npon a dangerous and stormy sea 
on which they might make terrible shipwrecks 
and the thought that unless their writing; 
secured a certain sale those who were most 
dependent on them for support must suffer, must 
tend to depress their intellectual power. How 
important was it to such struggling men of letters 
to know that those who had been more successful 
in the same vocation, it might be through 
possessing better health, or through the accidents 
of popularity, would admit them to be members 
of a common Guild, to which the least fortunate 
brother might come in the day of his need and— 
without the debasing bestowal of help from the 
individual hand—demand from the Guild as his 
right that which has been stored up for his 
benefit. Having long acted on the working 
committee of that society, he had known cases in 
which the highest intentions of such an 
institution had been fulfilled, and in which men 
who had contributed greatly to the country’s 
literature would at one time or another in their 
lives, but for some such friendly aid as was 
afforded from that fund, have been bowed down 
by a sense of abject necessity, and bereft of the 
means of continuing their labours. Literature, if 
divorced from the sympathies of the soul and the 
charities of men, however brilliant it might be, 
would be little else than the flash of forked light- 
ning, brightening the sky for a moment, but 
carrying with it to no creature life and to no 
vegetation growth. They must link together the 
highest intellectual faculties with the exercise of 
the affections of the heart to make literature 
what it ought to be; and that society he believed 
to be one of the instruments which wound the 
golden chain of sympathy through all the mingled 
meshes of our varied literature. (Cheers.) The 
right rev. prelate concluded an eloquent appeal by 
proposing ‘ Prosperity to the Royal Literary 
Fund,” which was given with much cordiality. 

Mr. George Godwin announced that during the 
past year 48 grants had been made from the 
Fund, amounting in the aggregate to £1565. 

Mr. C. W. Hoskyns, M.P., proposed ‘The 
Literature of the United Kingdom,” for which 

Mr. Anthony Trollope responded, observing that 
fortune had very much to do with literary success; 
that it was not always the best or the most worthy 
who won the race; that a Shakespeare, a Gibbon, 
a Macaulay, or a Tennyson would, no doubt, make 
his way; but that among those who were less 
than a Shakespeare, a Gibbon, a Macaulay, or a 
Tennyson it was hard to say whether the best 
would ever come to the front rank. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., in proposing “The 
Literature of France,”’ coupling with the toast the 
name of M. Wolowski, member of the Institute, 
and an eminent writer on political economy, ex- 
pressed the deep and affectionate sympathy which 
all Englishmen felt with France at the present 
moment, and eulogised the solid and enduring 
literature of that country. 

M. Wolowski, in returning thanks, testified his 
love and admiration for England and her institu- 
tions, and also extolled the works of Adam Smith 
and Richard Cobden. 

Lord Colchester then gave ‘‘ The Travellers,” 
which was acknowledged by Mr. John Macgregor. 
Sir H. Anderson followed with “The Writers on 
Science,” to which Dr. Richardson responded. 
Sir W. Stirling Maxwell next proposed “The 
Health of the Chairman; and the list of toasts 
closed with ‘“‘ The Ladies.” 

The subscriptions to the Fund, announced dur- 
ing the evening, amounted in all to about £950. 
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REVIEWS. 
A Novel. 





Blanche Seymour. 
Brothers. 1871. 
It is difficult to theorise on such a subject as 

novel-writing; but we think it a tolerably safe 
assertion that one essential difference between the 
old and new school arises from the former generally 
creating characters and allowing them to develope the 
plot; while the modern novelist first arranges his 
plot, and then invents his acting personages to fit 
it. The modern writer moreover, if he write much 
and successfully, very soon gets into a groove, so 
that most of the characters and incidents in his 
different works might be tabulated in the manner of 
a Return to both Houses of Parliament, the 
occasional divergences being shown in ‘ marginal 
notes.” The works of Dickens afford the best and 
most familiar illustration of our meaning; and the 
similarity of framework, and repetition of the same 
traits of character is the more conspicuous in him 
from the marvellous power and accuracy with which 
his dramatis persone are depicted. But these 
mannerisms often show the cultivated and accom- 
plished artist; still more frequently they evidence 
the habitual and ready writer. 

The authoress of ‘* Blanche Seymour” belongs 
neither to the old nor modern school of novel writers, 
nor indeed to any school at all unless as its founder. 
Her characters are life-like: they sometimes talk 
sensibly and act foolishly, and occasionally reverse 
the process; but they are always entertaining, and 
without knowing why, the reader becomes interested 
in their ordinary sayings and doings, without feeling 
much regard or sympathy for the actors. The most 
sympathy is felt for the authoress for the difficulties 
into which she is led; and when the heroine be- 
comes so troublesome that ‘‘ nobody can tell what to 
do with her,” one really rejoices at the rough-and- 
ready manner in which the knot is cut. Yet, though 
every individual may be voted either too good, too 
bad, or too indifferent, the work is interesting from 
the conversational powers of the authoress, and few 
who begin the book will lay it down till the end: the 
talkers appear to feel that they have something to 
say, and to say it. 

The death of Mr. Seymour, formerly a wealthy 
country gentleman, of Seymour Park and Grosvenor 
Square, but reduced to comparative poverty by 
speculations, more rusticorum, is the cause of his 
daughter Blanche paying a visit to a distant 
relation, a Mr. Radclyffe, an eccentric country 
squire, with an odd Mrs. Nickleby kind of 
wife, and a son and daughter, who play a con- 
spicuous part in the drama. The opening chapter, 
which introduces the heroine to her temporary 
home and to the reader, would seem the beginning 
of a High Church novel; but there is very little 
more of the religious element throughout the work. 
True there is a horrible Evangelical Irish parson, 
named Millar, who makes a point at his dinner 
table of having a text from every one present, and 
who is terribly secandalized when a visitor—Blanche 
Seymour herself—quotes an unknown passage from 
the Apocrypha, which occurs notwithstanding in the 
lesson for the day; but he is soon disposed of, and 
afterwards there is no mention of a Priest, nor 
Choir-boys, nor Church Privileges, nor Confession, 
nor Guilds, nor Sisterhoods, nor Church Decora- 
tions—all which are more or less essential to High 
Church fiction, 

The three young people who are thrown together 
in the house of the Radelyffes, are hardly well met. 
Leila, the daughter, has just refused the hand of 
Sir George Conway—a most eligible husband—from 
dislike to men’s ways in general, and to their 
tyranny over the softer sex in particular: the 
domestic life of her father and mother being taken 
as a fair specimen of what exists elsewhere. She 
‘has taken men en horreur,’’ and is obstinately bent 
on single blessedness. Her brother Horace is a 
colonel in a cavalry regiment, a handsome, dashing 
fellow, who is engaged to be married to a rich heiress, 
the daughter of Sir Richard Wentworth, and he 
therefore with good taste and feeling makes love 
to Blanche. The sense and penetration which the 
young lady always has ready for the service of 
anybody else, are of no ayail in her own case: 


London: Tinsley 





she commences by treating her “cousin” cava- 
lierly, and ends, as might be expected, by falling 
desperately in love with him. Her love, obviously 
hopeless from the beginning, takes the form 
rather of reverence for a superior being, and she 
submits to having her feelings outraged by the 
selfish soldier, who thinks of nothing but his own 
present gratification at the expense of Blanche, and 
redeeming his pecuniary position by marriage with 
the lady to whom he is engaged. 

After a time, Blanche returns to her own family 
at Rutland Villa, Kensington. Her sister Mabel has 
just received a legacy of £10,000, which her ne’er-do- 
weel brother, Ralph Seymour, commences at once to 
spend for her. But we have no space to dilate on 
the home doings of the Seymour family, especially 
as Blanche soon returns to Deerscourt, where she 
endures the usual love-making and quarrelling, and 
systematic annoyance of Horace, and allows herself 
to fall deeper in love in proportion as his treat- 
ment becomes more capricious. The fiancée Miss 
Wentworth seems almost forgotten by every 
one. While Blanche remains with the Radclyffes, 
we seo more of the inner life of the Millars, and 
a Miss Peyton, the illtreated governess in the 
family, becomes for a time a prominent personage ; 
but she has the luck to get comfortably married by 
the end of the first volume, and{consequently ceases 
to be interesting. 

A ball is got up by Colonel Radelyffe and his 
brother officers, at which Blanche attracts the notice 
of Mr. Vivian, brother of a nobleman, a worthy man 
but a rather ungainly wooer, who, however, throws 
Horace into a jealous fury by his unwelcome atten- 
tions. The death of Alice Wentworth releases 
Horace from his engagement, and a legacy of some 
few thousands from her father, who survives Alice 
but a few weeks, relieves his pressing liabilities: 
but he determines to look out for another heiress, 
amusing himself in the meanwhile as of old. His 
utter lack of principle, or even of decency, shows 
itself in a variety of ways, but without undeceiving 
his victim. Vivian makes & very unsuccessful 
attempt at love-making. The Seymours are reduced 
to straits, through the stupid improvidence of Ralph, 
who after wasting all his sister’s money, naturally 
feels a much-injured individual. Mabel Seymour 
gets married to a Mr. Maynard—who proves an 
efficient Deus ex machiné for herself and her family. 

We have some more lovemaking by Sir George 
Conway to Leila Radclyffe; and Horace makes 
a brutal exhibition of his selfishness to Blanche 
—which shocks her almost out of the fool’s paradise 
in which she has allowed herself to dwell. Vivian 
renews his attentions to Blanche, notwithstanding 
the black looks of Horace, and as he is fortunate 
enough to saye her life, matters begin to appear 
more hopeful. 

But our space compels us to refer our readers to 
the book, for the events leading to the catastrophe. 
Horace finds a Welsh heiress—a Miss Thomas—an 
eccentric individual, but far too good for him. The 
nervousness of this lady is the immediate cause of 
Blanche’s death, causing great and lasting sorrow to 
Vivian, and a passing feeling of remorse to Horace. 
The other characters are disposed of as satisfactorily 
as possible, when the heroine is out of the way. 

The defects of the novel consist in the straggling 
nature of the plot and incidents, and in the fre- 
quency of anti-climax. But these defects are for- 
gotten in the presence of the various personages, who 
act and talk apparently without effort, and always 
without exaggeration. They are made to indicate 
their own characters; and their manners and 
idiosyncracies need no further gloss than their own 
words. In this respect the authoress of ‘‘ Blanche 
Seymour” stands out from the legion of novel- 
writers of the day: and if she can retain this power, 
while she devotes greater attention to plot and 
probabilities of situation, she may become one of 
the most popular and most fascinating of the con- 
tributors to fictional literature. We would counsel 
her, ere she publishes another work, to submit it to 
some literary friend, who, in giving his opinion on 
its chief features, might possibly also point out some 
minor faults of construction to which we have not 
thought it necessary to call attention. 





(Cuarren, & Co.) 
La Joie. Morceau de Salon, pour le Piano. 

GrorcE Fores. 

A brilliant but by no means difficult piece, and 
one which will repay for the trouble of getting up, 
The chief air is taking, and the whole is not too 
long. The fingering is marked where there is any 
anbiguity. 


Par 





La Zingarella. 

OszoRne. 

A piquant and sparkling composition.in D flat, 
2-4 time. There is no halting; it runs merrily on 
from the first to the last bar. It is within the 
powers of a moderately skilled performer. 


Morceau de Salon. Par G. A. 





‘* Floating on the Breeze.” 
OsBORNE. 


A delicate and facile touch, with perfect command 
of; the instrument, is required to give a proper 
rendering of this piece; which in the hands of a 
player with these qualifications will prove most 
effective. It is not too long to tire, and will 
make a good and useful recreation for the advanced 
student. 


Reverie. By G. A. 








(Lamporn Cock & Co.] 


‘* Amid Change unchanging.” Song. The words by 
Dora GREENWELL. The music by Mania 
TIDDEMAN. 


A pretty melody tastefully arranged, and well 
suited to the verse. Its sentiment will be appre- 
ciated by every one, and any one can singit. It is 
in E flat, 2-4 time, with a range of nine notes, E 
to F. 





‘‘ Star of Eternity.” Pilgrim’s Song. With Choral 
Refrain. Composed by Epwarp Lanp. 


A simple sacred song with short chorus, ad 
libitum, which will be a weleome addition to the 
Sunday repertoire. Mr. Land’s name is a guarantee 
for good taste and musicianly arrangement. Key G, 
3-4 time, the air comprised within seven notes, F 
to G. 





“Tutto per Te.” 

CaMPANA. 

‘An elegant little song in F major, with a short 
modulation into four flats, ending in the original 
key. It is gracefully accompanied, Common time, 
compass E to G, 


Romanza. Dal Cav. Fasio 








[R. Cocks & Co.] 
*‘ Consolation.” Song. Written by Dr. Scorrern. 

Music by ANNE F RICKER. 

Pretty verses simply and prettily set, quite 
within the means of a very juvenile singer, and not 
beneath the accomplished artist. The octave D to D 
contains the melody, which is in G, 6-8 time. 





‘“* But the Lord is mindful,” and *‘ Sleepers awake,” 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul." Arranged by 
GrorcEe FrepEricx WEsrT. 
These two choruses for the thirteenth number 

of the fourth series of ‘Gems from the Great 

Masters.” As in the previous numbers, the 

arrangement leaves nothing to be desired. 





A Selection of Beethoven's favourite Waltzes, 
by G. F. West. Nos. 5 and 6. 
Carefully arranged and admirably suited for 

students. The fingering is marked wherever 

necessary. These pieces are well calculated to 
improve the taste as well as the mechanical 
execution of the player. 


Edited 








(Weexes & Co.) 

‘* Spring Time.” Rondino for the Pianoforte. 
F. W. Hirp. 

A pretty little piece for young performers, which 

will be found also useful to teachers. The -leading 


fingering is indicated wherever necessary. 


By 








(Burns, Newry. ] 
Galop.—' Good night, an’ joy be wi’ ye a’.” 

posed by Tuomas Martin. . 

An ordinary galop, but introducing a verse from a 
song by the Ettrick Shepherd, in the trio, and again 
in the coda, 
idea, 


Com- 


We do not see much to admire in the 
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NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





JUDAS MACCABASUS. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 
With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSS INI. 





VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 





Lonpon: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 
WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mos. Bac. Oxon. 
LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Street, W. 








NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





THE CREATION, 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally available for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and as a 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio. 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





SWIFT AND CO., 


THE RECENT PRESS, 


55 anp 22, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 
— 


BYE RY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 

and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Circulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 
Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
suitable for any description of Book Work or 
Pamphlets, 

55 & 22, King Street, 
Four doors from Foubert’s Place. 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year + bs. 6d. 
»» ¥ Year 8s. 
»» Quarter . 4s, 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 


*,.* Carqugs anp Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-strezT, REGENT-stTaeet, W. 


Orrices : 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srareet, W. 


AND 
59, Furer Street, 
FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





*% Opera” should have sent his name and address. 


H. T. S.—Your notice can only be inserted as an advertise- 
ment. 








*,." We cannot undertake to notice any Benefit 
Concerts which are not advertised in our 
columns, 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_—»_— 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 














LONDON, FRIDAY, MAY 19, 1871. 








The second concert at the Tuileries was less 
rowdy than the first. 





Gevaert has been nominated Director of the 
Brussels Conservatoire. 





Auber is to have asimple burial. The Mot d’Ordre 
has discovered that he had no talent at all. 





M. Bagier states that no engagements even under 
the most favourable circumstances are thought of 
for the season 1871-2. 





The late M. Auber was an inveterate equestrian, 
had a fine stud of horses, and early in the morning 
was accustomed to take his daily ride. 





Mr. Savile Clarke is engaged on a burlesque of the 
new book, ‘‘ The Coming Race,” which is attracting 
so much attention. 





Mr. Augustus Mayhew and Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards have written a new piece for the Globe, 
called “Four Cousins. It will be produced on 
Monday. 





The Times makes a mistake (twice repeated) in 
stating that Auber’s ‘‘ Premier Jour de Bonheur” 


was produced in 1859. The date of it is ten years 
later. 
Mdme. Patti, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Sigs. 


Bettini, Nicolini, and Bossi, are engaged for Moscow 
next season; and Sig. Bevignani is named Chapel- 
master. 





It is already surmised that on the restoration of 
order in the French capital Gounod will be elected, 
in place of the deceased Auber, Director of the Con- 
servatoire. 





Wagner has left Berlin for Bayreuth, where per- 
formances of the complete trilogy of the ‘‘ Ring des 


Nibelungen” is to.take place. These performances 
will extend into 1872. 





The chfiteau and garden of M. Villaume, the 
celebrated Luthier, violin maker, situated in the 
threatened district of Les Ternes, are in danger of 
being destroyed. Villaume is still living there. 





The next great musical concert we have to look 
forward to will be the annual morning concert given 
by Sir Julius Benedict—the locality being changed 
from §t. James’s to the Floral Hall—on his usual 
grand scale. A monstre program is issued, con- 
sisting of forty-three pieces. 





A Cat Show is really to take place at the Crystal 
Palace in July. Some fine specimens of the tailless 
animal of the Isle of Man—a breed now nearly 
extinct—are expected. The announcement of the 
exhibition has created excitement in several maiden 
circles. 





M. Saint-Saens, organist of the Madelaine, a com- 
poser and classical pianist in Paris, is one of the 
last refugees arrived fromFranee. It is to be hoped 
that this great artist will not remain long in London 
without being heard. His reputation, both in Ger- 
many and in Paris, places him far above the host 
of refugees and resident pianists now in London. 





German literature has to lament the death at the 
age of not quite sixty-one years, of Dr. Melchior 
Meyr, of Munich, a talented writer of well-deserved 
celebrity. His works, which are of a miscellaneous 
character (novels, dramas, lyrics, philosophical 
essays, &c.), have won him a wide circle of friends, 
and all bear witness of the highly cultivated mind 
and the earnest aspirations of their author. 
Especially his “‘ Erziihlungen aus dem Ries” have 
become very popular. They belong to the best 
stories of German (Bavarian) peasant-life that have 
appeared in the wake of Auerbach’s Black Forest 
“ Dorfgeschichten.” 





A decree of the Commune which in all probability 
will not last long enough to be carried out, promises 
the re-opening of the Opera. A new director, 
Citoyen Eugéne Garnier, is appointed to take the 
place of M. Perrin, revoked for contumacy in not 
making way against the difficulties of the position, 
or covenanting with the Commune to open the 
Opera when all the artists are scattered abroad on 
the face of the earth, and all the opera-goers have 
vanished into unknown regions. M. Eugéne Garnier 
succeeds M. Perrin provisionally. A commission 
has been instituted to watch the interests of the 
musical art and artists. 





The professors of the Strasburg Conservatoire, 
under the leadership of M. Emile Marck, director of 
the fine theatre destroyed by German shells, are 
about to undertake a patriotic tour through Belgium 
and Holland (with ulterior thoughts of visiting 
England) in the name of their unfortunate city, and 
on behalf of the sufferers from the war. The 
program will be made up of various instrumental 
solos—the Conservatoire professors being instru- 
mentalists of a high order—and of declamatory 
pieces recited by M. Marck, who before becoming 
manager of the Strasburg Theatre was a comedian 
of mark at the Gymnase and Odéon. 
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Mr. Darwin gathers some curious facts regarding 
musical insects. Cicadas can beheard amile. The 
female is mute, as was observed long ago by the 
Greeks, one of whose poets sang, somewhat wickedly: 
‘‘ Happy the Cicadas live, since they all have voice- 
less wives.’’ The sound is made by vibration at the 
lips of the spiracles or air-passages, and made 
resonant by two scale-covered cavities. The 
Chinese keep these creatures in cages for their 
song, which must be an excellent accompaniment to 
atom-tom. In many insects a sound is produced 
by rubbing one wing against the other at points 
which are adapted with serrations for the purpose. 
In grasshoppers the leg is armed with a row of ex- 
ceedingly minute lancet-shaped teeth, with which it 
scrapes the wingcover, and each leg takes its turn. 





New Jersey is excited over a charge brought by 
a man named Baxter against a Mrs. Yates, a lady 
of wealth and high social standing, and a Mr. 
Willets, a lessee of an opera house, of having 
suborned him, Baxter, to murder Mrs. Yates’s 
father. Baxter swears that Mrs. Yates and the 
lessee promised him one thousand dollars and a 
house for life if he would intoxicate the old man, in 
whose employment he was, and then set fire to the 
house. Accordingly, he alleges, he poured oil on 
the old man’s bedroom floor, and set it on fire, but 
the old gentleman escaped through the window. It 
is asserted that the bedroom was set on fire-at the 
time and in the mauner Baxter states, and it is also 
said that Mrs. Yates has been on bad terms with 
her father. 





Mr. Barnett, the manager of the Opera Comique, 
writes as follows:—A report, calculated to mis- 
represent the affairs of the Comédie Francaise, 
having reached me, induces me to beg the insertion 
of a few lines. The Comédie Francaise commenced 
their representations on Monday, May the Ist. 
The receipts of that night realized the sum of £147 
9s. and the total sum for the week amounted to 
£835 12s. This sum, we must say, was in a great 
measure due to the ‘‘ booking,’’ Mr. Mitchell heading 
the amount with £164 2s.; Mr. Brbb and the 
other libraries following with large amounts. I am 
therefore delighted to have it in my power to 
contradict the report of want of patronage, and Iam 
desired by the society to thank the public of 
London for their generous support, as well as for 
their ratification of the notices of our English 
critics. 





The fashionable world of New York is in a state 
of rejoicing, for it is going to have Italian opera 
once more at the Academy of Music, after a lapse of 
many months. Signor Albites has taken the 
management, and has gathered together a strong 
party of vocalists, which should secure him a 
brilliant success for his short season. The first on 
the list is Miss C. L. Kellogg. Two leading artists 
from the Havana company have been engaged— 
Signora Laura Himela and Signor Guiseppe Vilani, 
a tenore di Forza, who recently created a furore in 
Havana. Report says wonderful things about his 
superb voice, and of his singing and acting. Mr. 
Alberto Laurence, is a member of the company; 
together with Mdme. Agatha States, Senora 
Frederici, Signori Enrico, Carosbilli, Orlandini, 
Reina, Susini, and Bacelli. A large chorus and 
orchestra will assist. 





Mdme. Tessero-Guidone (a niece of Ristori’s) is 
creating a furore at the Valle Theatre, Rome. On 
her benefit night the theatre was crammed. Prin- 
cess Margherita shows her appreciation of this new 
star by going to the theatre every night she appears. 
Her Royal Highness caused the Duca di Fiano to 
bear to the actress an expression of her admiration, 
and an elegant gold medallion, set with a fine 
amethyst, in a circle of pearls. Rossini’s ‘* Otello” 
is still the favourite at the Apollo—the Capranelle 
amuses a less cultivated public with the ‘‘ Invisible 
Princess,” ‘ Amazzoni,” and other opere bouffe. 
The Mausoleum of Augustus has commenced its 
summer representations, and the Politeana, or 
open-air theatre, in Trasteyere, announces Doni- 





zetti’s ‘ Elisir d’Amore” for this week, and there 
ara two other places of theatrical entertainment 
open, besides the Sferisterio, for ball-playing, and 
the Marionettes. 





Will some speculative capitalist confer a favour 
on society by taking the Opéra Comique in the 
Strand on a long lease for the purpose of altering 
its ridiculous name? Once upon a time it was 
possible to mention the Opéra Comique without 
confusion of meaning: at present one has to state 
whether the famed house in Paris is meant, or its 
misnamed namesake in London. For the theatre 
in the Strand is not a comic opera-house, and 
probably never will be. It was opened for British 
melodrama, and ever since has been devoted to any- 
thing but what is known in France as comic opera. 
We have now, besides this misnomer, a Vaudeville 
Theatre where no vaudevilles are ever performed, 
and a Palais Royal (in Argyll Street) which is a 
mile distant from the nearest palace. Surely 
definiteness of nomenclature has now been sacrificed 
enough in the hope that by aping the names of 
French theatres proprietors might also inherit their 
luck. 





The “ Watch on the Rhine” has lately hada violent 


run in America. The New York Weekly Review 


says of it :—‘‘ It seems that this song is still looked 
upon as a necessary item in our concert programs. 
The other day we were treated to a fantasia on it 
for the organ. It is true, a great many of our 
organists try to prove that anything can be played 
on the organ, and if the famous version of “I love 
the Military” is accepted, the ‘‘ Watch on the 
Rhine” ought to be still more acceptable. But in 
our opinion this song, now that it has served its 
purpose, ought to have a long rest. The Rhine 
needs no more watching and our concerts need no 
more musical version of it. If in our German 
singing societies the last social hours require a 
little ‘‘ watching’? we have no objection ; but let us 
be spared from it in all concerts which are arranged 
for artistic purposes. As a composition it is very 
common-place, being neither original in thought 
nor in treatment. There is no vigour or inspira- 
tion in it, and to compare it with the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,’ or even with our famous national songs, is 
simply ridiculous.” 

Mr. Edward Hastings has secured the Princess’s 
Theatre for Saturday morning, the 27th inst., for 
the production of a new and original drama, by Sir 
Charles L. Young, Bart., entitled ‘‘ Shadows.” 
Arrangements have been made with Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Mr. John Nelson, Mr. Alfred Nelson, and 
Mr. Alfred Coghlan to sustain the principal cha- 
racters, and, although only announced for one 
performance, as much attention is to be paid to the 
mise en scéne, the arrangement of which has been 
intrusted to Mr. John Cormack, and its efficient 
representation as though prepared for a long run. 
Mr. J. Meredith Ball has composed the incidental 
music. This play of ‘ Shadows” is the one 
intended to be brought out at the Opéra Comique, 
under the title of ‘‘ Life,” when that house was to 
have opened under the management of Mr. Pitt. 
Mr. Edward Hastings is the chaperone of many 
unknown authors: it was through him that Mr. 
Albery obtained a hearing. Here is a chance for 
Dr. Vellere. Instead of wasting his money over 
advertisements in the Times let him consult Mr. 
Hastings. His fees are moderate, and his expe- 
rience shrewd. 





A subscription has now been set on foot to present 
Paddy Green with a testimonial, which will put him 
above want. Its leading spirit is Mr. John 
Hollingshead, the lessee of the Gaiety Theatre. 
The proprietorship of Evans’s some time ago passed 
from the hands of Paddy Green into those of a 
Limited Company; and Evans’s has been in a low 
way for long. The entertainment which delighted 
our forefathers has small charm for the present 
generation; yet Evans’s is ultra-conservative among 
conservatives, has steadily refused to modify its 
program one jot, andis now left high and dry by the 


receding wave of popularity. Still the same ancient 
glees are sung by the melancholy men in evening 
dress and the anemic boys: still the kidneys and 
baked potatoes can be had at famine prices; but 
instead of a crowded supper-room a hall sparsely 
scattered with a dozen guests listens to the anti- 
quated songs and cogitates the influence of the 
siege of Paris on the price of British kidneys. 
Evans’s is a wonderful relic of a dead past. It 
is in the world of entertainment what the Flying 
Dutchman was among ships. Performers and 
writers and the very chops and stout seem to belong 
to a pre-historic time—to have no existence save 
towards the ghostly hours—and then to be suffered 
to take earthly shape for the sins of old fogies and 
country visitors. And round the whole a dim 
sepulchral atmosphere hangs, in keeping with that 
sarcophagus of an empty supper-room and those 
mummies who to the air of ‘Come out, ’tis now 
September,” seem to sing their own funeral dirge. 





The following playbill illustrates the kind of 
drama which amuses theatre-goers in Baltimore :— 


‘On Monday evening, a sumptuous spectacular 
production.—The Oriental Historical Production, 
entitled, ‘ The Old Man of the Mountain ; or, the 
Siege and Fall of Jerusalem.’ A Dramatic Picture 
of the Struggle between the Cross and the Crescent. 
—The Holy Crusades, under the leadership of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, against the Infidel 
Hosts under the Great Saladin. The magnificent 
costumes, banners, and properties were prepared 
expressly for this play by its veteran author, Mr. 
Joseph C. Foster, at an immense cost!—The 
scenery painted by the unrivalled artist, Mr. Chas. 
8. Getz, expressly for this theatre.—The Play 
abounds in fierce encounters, and ends with the 
Christians wresting the Holy City from the 
Infidels.—The scenes are located in Palestine.— 
The Infidels resorted to charms and magic. 

Their necromantic forms in vain 

Haunt us on the tented plain: 

We bid these spectre shapes avaunt. 

Ashtaroth and Termagaunt. 
Richatd- was ill, medicines could not reach the 
cause, but when the Crusaders clamoured for him he 
left his couch. 

Now change the scene—and let the trumpet sound 

For we must rouse the lion from his lair. 
Plots enyironed the Christian leaders with many 
dangers. 

And now I will unclasp a book, 


And, to your quick conceiving discontent, 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous. 


The Mysteries of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
’Mid these wild scenes Enchantment waves her hand, 
To change the face of the mysterious land ; 
Till the bewildering scenes around us seem 
The vain productions of a feverish dream. 

The Assault—The Fall of Jerusalem. 
We heard the Teebir, so these Arabs call 


Their shout of onset, when with loud acclaim 
They challenge heaven to give them victory. 





According to a story told in the Rev. Julian 
Charles Young’s memoir of his father the tragedian, 
the insensibility of Scott to music was not a little 
curious, considering his poetic faculty. Scott in 
fact only cared for music as an association. The 
anecdote in question relates to a musical evening at 
which Sir Walter was present. ‘“ Two sisters,” says 
Mr. Young, “sang duets in French, Italian, German, 
and Spanish, with equal address. One had a clear 
soprano voice, the other a rich contralto. Their 
vocalization was faultless, their expression that of 
real feeling. I was so bewitched with their singing 
that I could not refrain from an occasional glance at 
Scott, to see if he were proof against such captiva- 
tion. But the more they sang, and the better they 
sang, the more impenetrable did he appear. He 
sat, absent, abstracted, with lip drawn down and 
chin resting on his gold-headed crutch, his massy 
eyebrows contracted, and his countenance betokening 
a sad civility. At last, Mrs. Lockhart, thinking 
she had sufficiently taxed the good nature of 
her gifted friends, uncovered her harp, and began 
to play the air of ‘Charlie is my darling.’ The 
change which instantly passed o’er the spirit of the 
poet’s dream was most striking. Pride of lineage, 
love of chivalry, strong leanings to -the Stuart 
cause, were all visibly fermenting in the brain of 
the enthusiastic bard. His light blue eye kindled, 
the blood mantled in his cheek, his nostril quivered, 





his big chest heaved, until unable longer to suppress 
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the emotion evoked by his native melodies in favour 
of a ruined cause, he sprang from his chair, limped 
across the room, and, to the peril of those within 
his reach, brandishing his crutch as if it had been a 
brand of steel, shouted forth with more of vigour 
than of melody, ‘And a’ the folk cam running out 
to greet the Chevalier! Oh! Oharlie is my darling ;’ 
and he finished the refrain.” 





A gentleman formerly connected with the 10th 
Royal Hussars has just published a collection of 
military songs, which may serve to illustrate a few 
of the social ideas and technical sentiments which 
are supposed to prevail in our service. Mr. Wyatt- 
Edgell states that he has not been able to carry out 
his original scheme. He intended to procure from 
each regiment its favourite ballad—the lyric which 
it might have adopted and protected, as a few corps 
do a pet fawn or a favourite dog; but in this effort, 
he tells us, he failed. The Army has had few 
poets. The Fusiliers, the 12th Regiment, the Buffs, 
the 10th Hussars, the Scots Greys, the Royal 
Horse Artillery, and the Lancers have, however, 
been lucky enough to find poets. The tunes to 
which the songs are set are of various nationalities. 
Some are Danish, many Irish, several Scotch, two 
or three are French, the music being employed like 
guns captured from the enemy and turned against 
the former owners. There are here and there 
ludicrous instances of sentimental and romantic 
melodies being wedded in the most off-hand gipsy 
fashion to galliard and even facetious lines. In this 
bouquet of military songs we find the same spirit 
existing to a certain degree. The bold dragoon not 
only loves and rides away, but he remains in warm 
quarters, marries an ugly wife for money, buries her 
quickly, and dances a jingling saraband of exulta- 
tion in his spurs over her grave. A major, 
stricken by the tender passion, and distracted by 
the cruelty of Lavinia, buys a razor, and after 
flourishing it near his throat suddenly alters his 
mind, and simply performs a pedicure operation 
with the weapon. A drummer, exulting for one 
verse in his profession, concludes by asserting that 
when danger approaches he means to run away in 
the congenial company of his very good friend the 
fifer. This sort of ironical humour is further 
exemplified in the well-known catch descriptive of 
the private who has solved the problem of spending 
half-a-crown out of sixpence a day, and who satisfies 
his various obligations and duties outside the parade 
ground with what he naively terms a tow-row-row. 
The sergeant’s rattan operations on the goose- 
stepping recruit are alluded to, but with a reticence 
and a delicacy creditable to the author of the song. 
The popular naval ballad of ‘ Billy Taylor” has its 
prototype in the she-drum-major. Many of our 
historical battles and campaigns are of course 
celebrated in song. The Scotch element strongly 
predominates in the best of these effusions. The 
campaigns in the Peninsula, the Crimean War, the 
battles of the Indian Mutiny, are duly chronicled. 
Sir Francis Doyle’s spirited poems, celebrated in- 
stances of individual heroism, are included in the 
collection. These latter, however, have a drawing- 
room rather than a mess-table or canteen flavour. 
There is a capital ringing piece of doggrel on the 
brave Lord Willoughby, who fought with the army 
that swore so terribly in Flanders. The easy, slip- 
shod metre and direct emphatic points of this can- 
zonet recommend it as a genuine soldier’s ballad. 








AUBER—THE COMEDY COMPOSER. 





There must be something grateful, eaey, light, 
and nourishing about the Parisian musical 
comedy, for its composers have proved a long- 
lived race. Founded by Duni and Dauvergne, it 
was modelled into shape by Monsigny, who lived 
to be eighty-eight; carried on by Gossec, who was 
a centenarian, short only of four years; continued 
by Cherubini, who died at eighty-two; and then 
by Auber, who has just left us at the age of 
eighty-nine. Grétry and Boieldieu must be 
classed as the herb born at early morn to be 


the comparatively early age of seventy-seven, and 
Boieldieu’s volume of life was unrolled at sixty, 
These two were the boys among the catalogue of 
the light-comedy patriarchs. This series of pro- 
tracted lives renders the progress of the French 
musical comedy no difficult task to unravel. If 
Lulli founded it, Rameau, Phillidor, and Mo- 
nigny, made it a thoroughly native school; Gossec 
taught by Sacchini, Grétry taught by Casali, 
created the new school which broke down the 
organist’s system, a method of isolated har- 
monics, with no centre and no root; a theory 
which stopped progress, affording no law for in- 
variable rule, and no action for continual advance. 
Boieldieu, the outcast of the conservatory, but 
the friend of vocalists, for whom he made some 
hundred of charming and elegant chansons, 
imbued the school with a thoroughly Parisian 
tone; and his facile, pretty,and graceful tunes 
permitted him to laugh at Gossec, Cherubini, aud 
the big-wigs, and to joke over his occasional har- 
monical peccadilloes. Herold, in 1819, commenced 
the new distinctive French style of the present 
day—an engrafting of the Rossini-spirit into the 
French rhythms, and to Auber must be as- 
signed its advance, perfection, and probably its 
close, 

Auber’s life illustrates the adage of “ Never too 
late to learn.” When thirty years old he went to 
school, and finding in 1813 he had not learnt 
enough, stuck to the desk of the pupil until 1819 ; 
and in 1823, when forty one years of age, produced 

“‘ La Neige,” and in 1824“ Le Macon,” operas which 
demonstrated the effect of good teaching and the 
promise of individuality of style. The great mas- 
ters never feared instruction or tried to shorten its 
duecourse. Piccini waseleven yearsin the academy, 
Guglielmi fifteen. In these days two years is 
quite long enough to represent a country and its 
music. When there is no necessity for order, pro- 
gress is both miraculous and irresistible. 

Auber had achieved absolute grasp over the 
mechanism of music; he had learnt the best way 
of doing the thing; and entertained no doubt 
whatever about it. It was a mere question 
of life and emotional power. Invention was 
in him, and he had for years been in the habit of 
writing the neatest of chansons for others less 
gifted than himself, and who sent them out to the 
public in their own name. Auberthrew himself into 
the Opera comique, which if not altogether a shallow 
side of life, was not a serious one, and therefore 
not a school for the highest form of art. The 
titles of the Operas on which he was engaged 
testify to the expression of life and character he 
was called upon to portray; and to much that 
Auber has written the wise observation of Mozart 
on the music of Martini (the composer of La Cosa 
Rara) may be applied. ‘*This music is all the 
vogue, but when the vogue changes, it will all 
fade.” To be a fashionable: composer of thea- 
trical music all that is necessary, after acquiring 
the technique of the art, is to exercise much observa- 
tion, to know the stage well and everybody about 
it, to gauge the public taste, just as one heathen 
judges or suspects another, and keep up great 
cheerfulness and equanimity. Too much sensi- 
bility will not do, for that treads on the toes 
of genius, and real genius, having reverent faith 
in the bright side of human nature, in strength and 
steadiness of character, declines to have anything 
to do with the bubbles, froth, and foaming that 
form the light and sparkle of the modern opera. 
The highest form of art is commonly based on 
some spirit of sacrifice. Doubtless Beethoven 
well knew his Opera of “Fidelio” was fifty years 
before its time, and with him his locking it up 
for a cycle of years was a foregone conclusion, 

The long list of Auber’s Operas proclaims the 
rare gifts and consummate art of their composer ; 
but at the same time demonstrates the low plat- 
)form on which he stood. He chose his destiny, 
and has fulfilled it. His ideas were fertile and 
abundant—prodigiously so; his melodies niive, 
simple, elegant, and charming; his movements 





mown away at eventide, for the former died at 





were relevant, graceful, well-balanced, brilliant, 








and vigorous; nothing infelicitous, nothing 
unnatural; much that was piquante, smart, and 
full of abandon. He had generally some great 
woman-singer with whom he was en rapport; 
and full of worldly wisdom, artistic insight, and 
possessing unbounded freedom, he wrote her song 
just as she desired. If, by chance, he went astray, 
she laughed and joked, and said “ Mon cher, it 
cannot be done this way, take a glass of cham- 
pagne, and listen to me;” and thus, the woman’s 
tact, and the singer’s experience put all right, and 
the result gave great satisfaction to both parties. 
No man was more fully alive than Auber to the 
great want in his organisation. Whenhe first met 
Rossini, he says, “I shall never forget his lightning- 
like execution, his spirit and verve; his accom- 
panying was marvellous, his hands seemed to 
gallop. I fancied I could see the keys smoking. 
I went home much inclined to throw my scores 
into the fire, it may perhaps warm them.” All 
Auber’s deficiencies were brought before him at 
this first meeting with Rossini. He worked 
hard to gain spirit and verve, and these he did 
acquire; but warmth—no—never. To create a 
feeling was out of his power, for he worked from 
the intellect, and rarely from the imagination ; 
and the special gift he held, as a thoroughly 
taught artist, never had its fair and full exercise 
by reason of the very nature of the subjects he 
dealt with in music. 

We have become so demoralised by the vul- 
garities of modern theatrical composers that it 
would be difficult to convey to our readers the 
effect which the first production in England of 
‘* Masaniello” created on the minds and feelings 
of well-taught musicians, and those accustomed 
to the Grand Opera at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Take the second motive in the overture—that 
portion which breaks into the major of the pre- 
vailing tonic,—can anything he more common- 
place, anything more inexpressibly vulgar? Con- 
sider again the themes of the galop, brilliant and 
sonorous as they are? As writing for the Grand 
Opera, these things were a lowering in tone and 
position which had never before been so repre- 
sented. If the breadth of the structure exhilarated, 
the degeneracy of idea, and deadness of heart, at 
ounce checked the feeling. It was the great artist 
outside himself, pandering to the misguided taste 
of the public. But insatisfying others he satisfied 
himself, and in place of living to command, he 
simply laboured to please. The result is told in 
few words: Auber spent forty years of his life in 
acquiring the power to write music, and he 
occupied another forty in ringing the changes 
over dramatic situations which, as a rule, describe 
neither delicate sensation, fineness of nature, nor 
heroic feeling, and therefore forbade the expres- 
sion of deep and true passion. Very many of his 
arias are charming to the vocalist, and delightful 
to the auditor; but they mean nothing, they say 
nothing, they are deficient in the pulse of life, and 
without heat—the white anvil heat—which alone 
gives longevity toartistic production. His melodies 
are rarely sung in concert rooms, still less so in the 
drawing room, and will eventually fade away from 
the stage. Certain of his overtures, from their 
clear outline and brilliant instrumentation will 
for some time retain their position, and every 
commendation must be given to the worldly wis- 
dom that guided the form of his ensembles and 
concerted movements. But his thoughts were of 
the earth, earthy, and he chose to place himself 
during the whole course of his extended life in 
sympathetic relation with fashions and arrange- 
ments that must die. He was the first composer 
who took the 2-4 dance time as the staple form of 
vocal movement. He commenced with the 
Parisian dance, and now it has passed into less 
clever, and more ignoble hands. He is, of course, 


the father of the last phase of dancing-opera— 
such as the music of Offenbach and the favourites 
of the present hour, There will be more spice, 
and more cayenne, thatis to say, further degeneracy, 
and deeper depths; and the memory of Auber will 





\be blotted out by the pens plucked from his own 
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wing. He will be classed with Piccini, whom in 
many points he resembled, a bygone model, from 
whom there is much to be learned but nothing 
to imitate, 





ADAPTORS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. 





The discussion which has occupied for some 
weeks the pages of the Atheneum respecting the 
originality of Mr. Tom Taylor as a dramatist may 
be presumed to close with the couple of retorts 
which we print elsewhere. The main charge of 
the anonymous critic—the criticaster according to 
Readean syntax—is not overthrown but rather 
qualified by Mr, Taylor’s reply. About a dozen 
representative pieces are assigned to a dozen French 
and German sources. Mr. Taylor puts in a depre- 
catory plea: ‘‘ Don’t say a dozen, call them eight,” 
he says in effect, As regards the admitted 
appropriations, he urges that they only represent a 
fraction of his real work. As regards the four old 
ones, he strenuously denies that he found them 
anywhere. They are purely original. His antagonist 
murmurs in respect of one charge something about 
a German drama, ‘‘ Coals of Fire.” ‘' I never saw 
‘ Coals of Fire,’”’ answers Mr. Taylor; ‘ and knew 
nothing of any such piece.” ‘I can assure you 
such a play exists,” returns Q. Nobody doubts it: 
the question is, has this piece such similarity with a 
play of Mr. Taylor’s as taken in conjunction with 
priority of appearance justifies suspicion? And if so, 
can such suspicion fairly be maintained in face 
of Mr. Taylor’s earnest disclaimer? The regard 
paid by gentlemen to each other’s word disallows 
any such idea; but on the other hand Q. owes it to 
himself to analyse ‘‘ Coals of Fire” and present the 
analysis side by side with Mr. Taylor's play. This 
would only be to justify his former assertion—an 
assertion he must needs abandon in front of Mr. 
Taylor’s denial. The latter gentleman states 
that an incident in the life of one of the 
Rothschilds suggested to his mind the idea 
of the piece. The German dramatist may 
have taken the same incident. The question 
remains how is the story treated by each. This is 
a point which Q. ought to investigate and set forth: 
otherwise the mere assertion of similarity without 
proof and exposed to a strong contradiction, in- 
validates many others of Q.’s statements. And this 
leads us to consider the other three debateable plays 
ascribed by Q. vaguely to Cormon; a charge which 
Mr. Taylor denies, and which Q. leaves unsub- 
stantiated. A mere hazy reference will not suffice. 
Which plays of Cormon does Q. mean? The onus 
probandi rests with him, and he has hitherto 
shirked it. He is too indefinite, and thus comes off 
second best in the discussion for want of that legal 
exactness which is necessary in making charges of 
this kind. 

The discussion is useful, however, in other 
respects than the main charges at issue, It may 
serve to ventilate the ethics of dramatic authorship 
and the ethics of criticism as applied to dramatic 
authorship. It seems to be an admitted canon of art— 
that is to say a canon which does not affect literary 
honesty—that a dramatist shall be permitted to roam 
through the garden of foreign literature to gather 
sweets for his own hive, always provided he trans- 
mutes what he takes into some semblance of native 
honey. He may take, as in Mr. Tom Taylor’s case 
of the ‘' Ticket of Leave Man,” an entire plot; but 
he must localise the incidents, rewrite the dialogue, 
and fashion some English types of character to 
fill the place of the French types. He may do this, 
and he need not betray the source of his first inspi- 
ration. If the manager persists in announcing 
his play as ‘‘new and original,” that is the ma- 
nager’s business, not the author’s; he never sees 
the playbills or advertisements. If found out in 
any striking similarity between the French source 
and the English adaptation, he can fall back on the 
law of general custom, and cite the example of 
Shakespeare, who robbed openly, yet enriched what 
he robbed, And, failing a good plea for himself, 
he has always one resource left—to. ‘abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney.” He can call the critic who 
rung him to earth a minnow, shrimp, snob, insect, 
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mean dog, swindler, cypher, in fact any opprobrious 
name which occurs to him at the moment. The 
resources of small and large capital letters are open 
to him; he can emphasise his disgust with all the 
variety which the large assortment of types in a 
modern printing office affords—can hurl denuncia- 
tion in “long primer,” and scorn in ‘ nonpa- 
reil.”” This after all is a consolation, as one of our 
deftest adaptors has often experienced. Lastly, 
the aggrieved dramatist may frighten his antagonist 
by threatening an action for libel, knowing that no 
action could be sustained, but feeling assured that 
the mere menace is often a good clincher to a barren 
argument. 

These are among the comforts and privileges of 
the latter-day dramatist; these include the or- 
ganisms developed in him ‘by selection” for the 
pursuit and acquisition of his prey, and the natural 
weapons which he may use in defence, It is wellin 
these scientific days to be precise. On the other 
hand, what are the organisms and weapons deve- 
loped by the ‘‘ descent of critics ?’? Mlow has the 
struggle for literary existence perfected them? The 
critic, it seems, if he would hope to prosper, must 
first set about disabusing himself of any lingering 
belief which may have survived his childhood as to 
the honesty or original ability of the men before the 
public. To the critic’s eye the dramatist must 
always appear as a more or less successful impostor. 
His reputation is wholly false: he never did any- 
thing worthy of praise if the deed were only properly 
sifted; and to sift it is his, the critic’s, business 
and his raison d’étre. As for the notion of inherent 
talent, that is to be discarded at once. A man is 
found in possession of an idea: therefore of course 
he got it from somewhere or other, just as he got 
the watch in his pocket. He no more created the 
idea than he created the watch. According to the 
very best assumption he bought it; according to 
the most probable assumption he stole it. This is 
the rule of faith with the detective critic, the 
sharpest and most spicy of his race. It is a Golden 
Rule in its way: let us judge our neighbours as 
ourselves. Thus: I, A. B., would have to steal a 
drama if required to write one ; so would you, O. D.; 
ergo, that successful author E. F. has done the 
same. Having arrived at which conclusion, it be- 
comes the detective critic’s duty to ferret out which 
drama his victim has stolen. He lays in a stock of 
French plays ; he gets, or gets at, several represen- 
tative German ones. He sets upon these with a 
diligence which under other circumstances would 
procure him a First Class, or enable him to astonish 
the Civil Service Examiners. Surely by much 
reading he shall light on something which may 
criminate two or three of our leading dramatists. 
Now the range of stage art being limited, and our 
authors’ habits being what they are, it is not won- 
derful that the critic’s research leads to one or two 
significant discoveries. Take a note of these, and 
on again! MHalf-a-dozen of such ‘ finds” as to 
identity of form or substance are enough to upset a 
dramatist ; for the rest we can fill up with inuendo 
and irony, and so demolish him altogether. ‘You 
think such a piece original? Ah, it is plain you 
have not read the plays of Monsieur Chose.” An 
implication like this says little but means much. 
People go about saying that the play is all Chose’s. 
In yain the unhappy author swears he knows 
nothing of Chose. The critic smiles impassionately: 
‘¢ Nevertheless Chose exists, and I have read him.” 
The author finds it impossible to get over this; for 
a thousand people hear and believe the accusation, 
and do not hear or will not believe the contra- 
diction. 

Does such an antagonism represent a healthy 
state of things? It represents a very unhealthy 
state of things; and the worst of it is a remedy does 
not hopefully appear. No doubt a looseness of 
literary morals has created this critical scepticism, 
and the scepticism is in turn often unjust, What 
Mr. Charles Reade virtually says is that we are too 
busy now-a-days to be honest. We have no time. 
We are compelled by stress of work to invent less 
and ‘*borrow” more. It may be so, but the excuse 
is poor, and the failing is obviously an increasing 
one, For the turmoil and bustle of the world 





increase; and as life gets more complicated time 
runs shorter and shorter. If we are too busy to 
invent now, what shall we be in fifty years time » 
There will be nobody left to invent and therefore 
nobody to ‘‘ borrow” from, and the dramatists of 
that day will be reduced like vampires to pillage and 
live on the dead. The increased dishonesty of that 
epoch will generate a swarming race of criticasters— 
men who like those they attack ‘write about 
literature because they cannot write literature.” 
There is no doubt that the detective of this type is 
generated by the secretive dramatist, the man who 
borrows and does not invent: he is thus a dismal 
necessity of his day, and will grow in proportion as 
the other flourishes. 








MR, TOM TAYLOR’S ORIGINALITY. 





The following extracts from the correspondence 
in the Atheneuw touching Mr. Tom Taylor's origi- 
nality as a dramatist are the latest contributions 
to the subject. : 

Q. writes: ‘‘ When he tells me that in writing 
‘Payable on Demand’ he had no knowledge of 
another play with similar motive and cardinal 
incidents, I accept his word. Only the resemblance 
between ‘ Fewrige Kohlen’ and‘ Payable on Demand’ 
is strangely great, just as the resemblance between 
‘The Contested Election’ and ‘Our Town,’ by a 
Mr. Davies, of Warrington, is strangely great. In 
the Atheneum for July, 1859, I find this Mr. 
Davies complaining that in his play, and in 
Mr. Taylor’s original play, which subsequently 
appeared, the gross venality of small boroughs was 
exposed; that each of the pieces has a wealthy 
grocer averse to political or municipal honours, 
but, pushed on by an ambitious wife, in turn 
the tool of a penniless adventurer, who, in each 
piece, is made to write the candidate’s address ; and 
that ‘the latter part of both pieces is sustained by 
remittance of half-notes, and they alike are liable 
to the charge of allowing minor personages to rigo 
into unwonted importance.’ Mr. Taylor, in reply, 
stated that he first learnt the existence of Mr. 
Davies’s play from Mr. Davies’s letter, and that he 
was ‘wholly at a loss to account for the resemblances 
he appeals to in proof of his inference.’ ‘ Feurige 
Kohlen” therefore is not the only case in which 
something occurs to Mr. Taylor which has already 
occurred to another distinct mind. 

‘““Mr, Taylor says he has ‘in his printed plays 
invariably mentioned the source to which he is 
indebted for his story.’ May I be allowed to ask— 
did Mr. Taylor announce on the play-bills from 
which the public get their knowledge, that the 
plays avowedly taken from other plays were so 
derived? In other cases (as in the case of ‘ Plot and 
Passion,’ of which Mr. Taylor claims ‘half the 
honours of invention ’)—did Mr. Taylor ever give 
the ‘ other half’ of the honours to his collaborateur ? 
Has the name of John Lang ever appeared on ono 
of Mr. Taylor’s title-pages?” 

Mr. Taylor replies: ‘‘I have repudiated, in the 
most distinct terms I can use, any knowledge of a 
play called ‘ Feurige Kohlen.’ ‘Q.’ accepts my word 
—for which, I suppose, I ought to be grateful to 
him. He does not allude to my equally distinct 
repudiation of any debt to M. Cormon in the case of 
‘ Babes in the Wood,’ ‘An Unequal Match,’ and 
‘ Victims,’ in respect of which ‘Q.’ had insinuated 
rather than alleged my obligation to plays of that 
author. But he goes on to say ‘ only (the italics are 
mine) the resemblance between ‘ Feurige Kohlen’ 
and ‘ Payable on Demand)? is strangely great: just 
as the resemblance between ‘ The Contested Election’ 
and ‘ Our Town,’ by a Mr. Davies, of Warrington, is 
strangely great ;”’ and then followsa passage tosupport 
the conclusion that ‘ Feurige Kohlen’ ‘isnot the only 
case in which something occurs to Mr. Taylor which 
has already occurred to another distinct mind.’ If I 
am wrong in construing the italicised passages into 
a sneering insinuation that Iam a plagiarist and 
something worse, I beg ‘Q.’s’ pardon. If, however, 


the resemblance which ‘Q.’ now alleges be like that 
which Mr, Davies fancied in 1858, cadit questio; for 
the resemblance between my play and that of Mr. 
Dayies, however close it may haye seemed on Mr. 
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Davies’s statement, when tested by actual comparison 
of the two pieces, as I remember having tested it at 
the time, is void of anything that can support the 
charge of plagiarism; and so, I have no doubt, it 
would turn out to be in the other case. 

‘¢* Payable on Demand’ was suggested by a well- 
known incident in the early history of the Roths- 
child family. ‘ Feurige Kohlen’ may very likely be 
founded on the same incident. I have no doubt 
this common origin will account for any resemblance 
there may be between the two, just as common 
incidents of electioneering ambition and corruption 
explain the alleged resemblance in the case of ‘ The 
Contested Election.’ Knowing myself to be the sole 
contriver of the somewhat complicated incidents by 
which the plot of ‘ Payable on Demand’ is worked 
out, I am certain, on the theory of literary proba- 
bilities, that they cannot have been hit upon by a 
German author before I invented them. Has ‘Q.’ 
compared the plays? If he has not, will he do so, 
and inform me privately, or the public, through the 
Atheneum, of the result? I should be extremely 
obliged to him. 

‘¢¢Q.’ asks if I have been in the habit of avowing 
the sources of my plays in the play-bills. I beg to 
inform ‘Q.’—whom I take, from his articles, to 
be practically ignorant of theatrical matters—that, 
as a rule, the author of a play, according to my 
experience, is innocent of all knowledge of the 
play-bills till after they are printed. But I have 
no doubt that, in the play-bills announcing my 
pieces, the usual practice has been followed, viz., 
of describing adapted plays as ‘new,’ unadapted 
as ‘new and original.’ In the few cases where I 
have seen the bills before publication, I have been 
careful, particularly since so much has been written 
about originality, to state any foreign or borrowed 
materials of which I have availed myself, and with 
minuteness. I refer him for an example to the 
bills of ‘’Twizt Axe and Crown.’ ‘Q.’ asks why 
the name of John Lang has never appeared on the 
title page of ‘Plot and Passion,’ as having a right 
to ‘half the honours of invention?’ Simply be- 
cause John Lang never wrote a line, suggested a 
character, or invented an incident of the play. 
Mr. John Lang, it is true, called my attention to 
the story on which the play is founded—that 
Fouché employed a body of abandoned women, 
whom he called his cohorte Cythérienne, to lure 
his enemies within his reach. Mr. Lang suggested 
this as a good subject for collaboration of Mr. C. 
Reade and myself, who were then working together. 
Mr. Lang himself afterwards wrote a play and a 
story on the subject. The story is published. The 
play, which was sent to Mr. Webster and read to 
Mr. A. Wigan in my presence and by my wish long 
after mine was finished and in his hands, was 
never acted, My play was written without con- 
sultation, collaboration, or communication with 
Mr. Lang, and during his absence from London.” 


A BALLOON SENSA'TION. 








To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

Sim,—The following paragraph is, I find, going 
the round of the country journals : 

‘‘The Drama in New Zealand.—An original drama 
entitled ‘Crime in the Clouds,’ written by Mr. 
Booth, described as a local author, has been pro- 
duced at Auckland, New Zealand. One of the 
scenes represents a death-struggle in a balloon. 
The piece is said by the Daily Southern Cross to 
have been very well received.” 

There may be, and no doubt is, a great deal of 
latent dramatic invention among our anthropo- 
phagian, and antipodean friends; but unfortunately 
I must, in justice to myself, mention that the 
startling catastrophe is taken bodily from a short 
story of mine, called, ‘‘ My First and Last Balloon 
Ascent,” which I reprinted in two volumes, entitled, 
“Tales for the Marines.”—I am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, Water THORNBURY. 

5, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, E.C. 








The committee of management of the Great 
Northern Hospital received on Wednesday the 
handsome sum of £131 11s. 7d. in aid of the funds 
of that institution, being the amount realized, 
after payment of all expenses, by an amateur 
dramatic performance originated and carried out 
a few days since at the Holborn Theatre by Mrs. 
Maurice Davis, of Brunswick Square. : 








A SPIRITIST SEANCE. 


—_—_ 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—It may interest some of your readers, if I 
relate my experience of spiritism. 

Last night I arranged to meet some gentlemen at 
@ room belonging to one of them in the City, to 
investigate the ‘‘ phenomena of spiritism,” and for 
that purpose two professional media were engaged. 
The ages of my friends ranged from 24 to about 50, 
and perfect confidence existed between them. Some 
were sceptics, some were willing to be convinced, 
some believed in the phenomena but wanted to 
ascertain the laws governing them. The others 
were neutral. 

Eleven of us met at seven o’clock in the evening, 
in a large room, with a bay window, at the top of a 
house in Lombard Street, overlooking the west 
corner; the room was furnished as an office, with 
little but fixed furniture in it. There were a large 
table, two seats with backs to hold about three each, 
and chairs, all of which were used. 

At 7.15, the two professional gentlemen arrived 
with two tubes, made of cardboard, glue, and 
brown-paper, about a foot long, and larger at one end 
than the other, for the voices of the spirits to speak 
through. 

These two media I will call Mr. W. and Mr. H. 
They were both young. Mr. H. had a good forehead, 
white hands, and eyes that seemed worked out, and 
altogether looked as though spiritualism did by no 
means agree with him, Mr. W. had large coarse 
hands, and, with the exception of a queer look about 
the eyes as though from study was ordinary in ap- 
pearance. 

In the room two gas jets suspended over the 
table, and one attached to a wall by the windows 
were alight, and the three windows were nailed up 
with table cloths. 

It having been agreed that the séance should 
begin in the light, and without waiting for three 
gentlemen who had not arrived, at twenty-three 
minutes to eight we all arranged ourselves round 
the table. Mr.)H. sat at one end of the table, Mr. 
W. in the middle of one of the sides, and I sat 
opposite Mr. W. We were told to put the palms of 
our hands on the table, and at my request the gentle- 
men on each side of the media, touched his fingers 
to prevent his moving his hand (though he still 
might move a finger) without its being known, 
and I placed my feet upon Mr. W.’s feet. Some 
while after, Mr. W. found the position uncom- 
fortable, and got the gentleman next to him to look 
after his feet, instead of me. 

With the permission of the media, desultory 
conversation followed, and the following is a 
specimen :— 

‘‘What spirit will come to-night?’’ Mr. W. “I 
cannot tell.” ‘‘Whom do you expect?” ‘John 
King.” ‘‘ Why do you expect him?” ‘“ Because he 
generally visits me at manifestations.” ‘‘ Who is 
he?” ‘* I do not know, but when on earth, he used 
to be Sir Henry Morgan.” ‘ Where will he come 
from?” ‘*I donot know, very likely from one of 
the spheres.” ‘May we talk in this way?” 
‘“‘ Certainly ; desultory conversation is good, but you 
should not be argumentative.” ‘Are the present 
conditions favourable to a manifestation?” ‘It 
would have been better had a few ladies been 
present.” ‘‘ Do the spirits like paint? — was a 
smell of paint in the room.) “ No.’”’ “‘ Why would it 
have been better to have had ladies?’ ‘‘ Because 
there is something too positive in the male sex 
alone.” ‘* What too positive?” ‘I do not know.” 
“Do you consider that spiritualism is 
connected with electricity and mesmerism?” 
“Yes, with both, although we do not know how.” 
‘** Should our hands touch another’s?” ‘It is not 
at all necessary, and perhaps you had better not, 
or you might think that a manifestation was pro- 
duced by it.” ‘ Would you put your feet on the 
table?’ ‘*No, I would not allow that.” ‘* What isa 
manifestation?" ‘‘ Oh, the spirits have various 
ways of manifesting themselves.” ‘ Would it 
interrupt the séance if some more friends come into 
the room?” ‘Rather; because sometimes things 
fly about and they might get hurt.” ‘ Indeed, is it 
likely to happen so to-night?” ‘I do not know, 
I wish it would, it would do you good” (meaning me 
‘*to be knocked on the head, as long as it did not 
hurt you much.” 

Nothing worthy of remark, except occasional 
laughter at our position, occurred until at eight 
o’clock, three more friends came in, and finally, at 
one minute past eight fourteen of us put our hands 
in the same way. As nothing occurred for some 
time except ordinary pulsation of the nerves of 
the hand from the position, a gentleman asked 
if it would be better to have the lights out; and 
the media thinking it would, the three lights, 
one by one, with intervals between, were all put out, 
and we sat in perfect darkness for some time. 


About half-past eight, there were a few raps or 


) selected cocoa, 








running of fingers over a portion of the table at Mr. 
H.’s end heard, and then silence. Mr. H. asked 
the spirits if the conditions were fulfilled, and was 
satisfied that they answered “ Yes.” ‘‘ Can they be 
informed?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Should Mr. W. goto the 
other end of the table?” Spirit still raps three times, 
which means “ Yes.”” So a light is got, and Mr. W. 
moves to a seat opposite Mr. H. Then in darkness 
we continued our fatiguing investigation. 

After a little interval more faint raps were heard. 
Then Mr. H., asked the spirits to rap louder, and one 
harderrap washeard. Then Mr. H.askedifany of the 
present spirits knew him, and there was no answer ; 
and then we all consecutively asked the same question 
with the same result, until it was the turn of the 
twelfth gentleman from Mr. H., and the spirits 
rapped out ‘‘ Yes.” Mr. H. repeated the alphabet to 
find out the name of the spirit with no success, and 
finally the gentleman himself was asked to repeat 
the alphabet. But when he got to Q—he said U— 
and we laughed at his nervousness. Well being 
prompted he gotto T; and then, evidently from 
nervous excitement, could not remember the next 
letter for a moment, at which we all laughed aloud ; 
when we were quiet he went to the end of the alpha- 
bet without any answer. Mr. H. observed it was 
wrong to laugh, and to treat the affair with such 
mockery, and that the spirits had been sent away 
evidently by the laughter. We then all waited 
again, when Mr. H. talked in a coaxing, confidential 
strain to somebody. ‘‘ Won’t you come again to- 
night ?”’ ‘* Eh.” ‘“* Have we fulfilled the conditions ?”’ 
“Um.” ‘Shall I throwthe tubesin a dark corner of 
theroom?” ‘*Um.” Mr. H. then threw the tubes into 
a very dark corner of the room (observing to us that he 
did so) without result, and we all waited till within a 
few minutes to nine, when we were informed by the 
media that it was not likely that the spirits would 
come again, but that if we took our hands off the 
media would try alone. Nothing occurred after 
that. Then at three minutes past nine we relighted 
the gas at the wish of Mr. H., and then letthe media 
continue as before while we sat and looked on. 

Mr. W. admitted that it was a failure, and said of 
course the spirits would not always come. Mr. H. 
was evidently a little disgusted, and said that we 
were wrong to have had a séance unless every 
member of the circle had read about them, and 
that there should have been as many ladies as 
gentlemen present. 

Mr. W. said there ought to have been no noise 
heard from without (rumbles of carriages, &c., could 
be heard), and that the smell of paint (which was 
the case) very likely prevented the spirits coming. 

Let me add that none of us had ever seen one 
medium, and only one of us, the other, and that for 
only ten minutes a day or two before; that one 
gentleman declares that he put his head on the 
table and heard that the raps came from where Mr. 
H. sat, and that he is of opinion that Mr. H. saw 
his head on the table after a time, and in con- 
sequence the raps stopped, the silence of the spirits 
being put down to laughing; that the darkness and 
pulsation made one of my friends imagine that the 
table lifted, though he was certain it did not 
move; that for myself I decidedly imagined the raps 
to come from where Mr. H. sat. 

We soon parted with our professional friends, and 
chatted over matters at a neighbouring Club.— 
Yours, &c. PEoULIAR. 





The Band of the Belgian Royal Regiment of 
Guides, which played at the Albert Hall on Wednes- 
day—after their sojourn on Tuesday night at 
Kensington—partook of an al fresco breakfast at the 
coffee stall in front of the buildings of the old church, 
on Wednesday morning.—West London Advertiser. 
[We presume that a run on the Exhibition Refresh- 
ment Department was the cause of British hos- 
pitality relegating the Guides to the Stall in 
question. The Stall keeper deserves a Royal ap- 
pointment for coming to the rescue.—Eb. ] 








BREAKFAST.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character of this oy has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful 1 FT of the fine properties of well- 

r. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamug 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 

Ho.ttoway’s Pitts.—No medicine can surpass these Pills in 
their purif, and correc’ powers over every organ of the 
body. Stomach, liver, lungs, heart, and kidneys, soon display 
subjection to their influence, by which all diseases of those organs 
are arrested, all obstructions removed, and every function is 
healthily performed. The digestion is by their influence so im- 
proved, that scarcely any food disagrees; acidity and flatulency 
alike are checked, nausea and biliousness disappear, firmness is 
given to every muscle, and tone toevery nerve, the mind becomes 
exhilarated, and the thoughts become cheerful. These wonder- 
ful Pills correct dyspeptic habits, whether resulting from 
residence in hot climates or over indulgence ; 7 secure by 


night sound refreshing sleep, which fits the body for renewed 
exertions. : 
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CRAMER’S 
BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 


THIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable; never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 





LIST OF PRICES. a 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches .......sscsessseveseeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .............seceeees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..... hesddedasetcnsss 18 18 O 





CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE HARMONINA. 


Tus elegant and portable little Harmonium is patented and manufactured by M. DEBAIN of Paris, 
and presents the following novel and improved features :— 


I. Its case measures only two feet long, by seven inches deep, by five inches wide; and with the Harmonina 
weighs only fourteen pounds, 


II. By an ingenious blowing apparatus a continuous and equal supply of wind is obtained without any exertion, 
either by the left hand or by a pedal attachment. 


III. The Compass extends over three octaves, and the instrument is fitted with the following stops: Crescendo, 
Tremolo, Escape, Celeste, and Forte. There are one and two-thirds sets of Vibrators. : 
IV. The keys are of the full standard width, and the entire mechanism is so strongly put together as to preclude 
any liability to derangement, either by extremes of climate or hazards of transport. 
V. The delicacy and yet fulness of tone which the Harmonina possesses render it an admirable solo instrument, 
a superior accompaniment for the voice, and a little orchestra in combination with the Pianoforte. 


PRICES, INCLUDING TRAVELLING CASE, 


In Mahogany, Rosewood, or Walnut, Five Guineas: 
PEDAL ATTACHMENT, 21s. EXTRA, 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. : 


The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


‘I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
































CRAMER'S PIANOFORTH GALLERY, 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


Price SIXPENCE each Number. 


wn wa 1.15 ENGLISH SONGS. 

e The Ploughboy. 

Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid. 

— in the Cradle of the | Welcome me home, 

a. - + pany ripe! ; 
 Anchor’s weighed. Long, lon; 

The Thorn. Isle of too. 

I’d be a Butterfly. Beneath the Witlow Tree. 

Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 
When Johnny comes marching 


Oh say not woman’s heart is 
bought. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Hark ! I hear an Angel 


pat uge oak, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT, 


Weary flowers their buds are 


closing. 
Hark ! the lark. 
| +t rh 
eep not for friends de; 
Who is Sylvia? 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY 


Come where my love lies 


dream! 


gist Tinie, cone coh to 


pant but a summer day. 
t te think. 

Dear mother, do not chide me. 

—— 

Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Gentle Annie. 
Gone are the ~ 


Lottie in the a 
more. Ring de 
Annie Lisle. Forget and begive, 
Footsteps on the Staira Maggie by my side, 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny sige the Way. 
No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The ow Home — “‘ Jessy 
én a Ribbon —“* The Sleep- 


ing Queen.” 


Gone is the Calmness from 


my heart—‘ Matilda.” 


Keep thy Heart for me—‘“‘ Rose 


of Castille.” 


He'll miss me—** She Stoops 


to Conquer.” 


Fer Her Sweet Sake—“ The 


Bride of Song.” 


In that Devotion—“ Matilda.” 

Maid of the Silv'ry Mail—“ The 
River Spri 

My Bud of May—" She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
“‘Panchinello,” 

I've Watched him—“ Hel- 
ve’ 

When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witeh. 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—I1st Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Recollection. 


My Mother bids me bind my 
Hair. 


Despair. 
Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS.—2np Set. 


Sailor’s Song. 
The Wanderer. 
Sympathy 


She never Told her Love. 
Why Asks my Fair One? 
Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTREL’S SONGS. 


Ya Mi chcose ts to be a Daisy. 


My ay turns with Fond- 


ness b 


ack. 
Oh, thi think not Love is light as 


The Little One that died. 
lie a ea 


acto Net 


No. 37.—10 SONGS F OR BARITONE VOICES. —In happy Moments day by day. 
Warrior. A Voice from the Ucean.~ Joyous Wine, 


No. 38.—10 POPULAR TENOR SONGS.—wy own, my guiding Star. 
Lattice. She walks in Queen-like grace. 


No. 39.—_10 SOPRANO SONGS.—spring and Autumn. 
Beautiful May. Not all forgot. 


Ah, never deem my Love can 
change. 

Jeannie Lee. 

Old Jeasy. 

Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 
Boys! 

Julietta Bell. 

I’m off to Baltimore, 


Jonn _— lies mould’ring in 
the Gra 





Come, if you dare. 





My Bark is bounding near. Revenge. 


No. 18—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. The meeting of the waters. 
Believe me, if all those en- | Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
d young charms, The last rose of summer. 
Tovah eas Se The minstrel boy. 
The barge that’ once thn The-valley lay smiling. 
The that once through sata Se pees Gant Ce ane, 
Rich os rare were the gems sorrow thy young days 
she wore. faded. 








home again. I'm lonely sinee my No. 14—6 SACRED DUETS 
ing Bird. died Oo Tog thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 
Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. Hast thou cheered the broken- eee of the night. 
’Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. Consort. 
Watching for Ra. Rock me to sleep, Mother. Nearer home, 
ome | Fother ! m= by — DIBDIN 
Beaute Isle of the Sea. — a ent 15.12 SONGS ae . 
; No. 8.—6 DUETS. While the lads of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? ieee, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 
en be elle | =o ge Fe 
The Exile of. Erin, - wich pensioner. 
No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. | No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
Annie, dear, good bye, Alice. KNIGHT 
The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. > . 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly y« yom. I’m afloat. Poor Rosalie. 
Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. She wore a Wreath of Roses. | The 's Farewell. 
When Morning’s light is break- Gon a one eae Were, Shall I you a Song of the 
Darling | don’t believe Past 
Bonnie Kate, 3 = ip oe Tree! Tree tiyt | The old aoe. 
No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. pny ten —— 
fade Bye Deyviligretiaata, |” 17.19 BALLADS BY LINLEY 
n ancy’s Bu oO. =_ . 
cero | eecome, | mene Thyme omen tn toe 
Bethlchera. Light” tad Life dejected | ‘are you coming, bonnie Annie? | Why do I love thee yet 
Lamb of the Father. _— ven ou ts ae Dee 
No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. Blue eyed ae another. | Whistler and T'D come to you 
When forced from dear Hebe. Thaw tho. the silver'd waters roam. | 1 can know thee no more. my Lad. 
Water parted from the dem, | Ju like love is yonder No. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 
ere & never Home, sweet Home. Bid me discourse. 
loved. There * lly Miller. 2 
The Vicar of Bray. Love ia butan April day. ry po eerie 


na 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Loved One, will | Under the Willow she’s sleep 
_ » Se sleep. ing. 
The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 
by a without a The Song of the Rose 
other 
Lucy Lee. nie at 80 happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, ?ina Ul pea Keer. 
De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
The Campbells are comin’ bg, A and braes e’ bonnie 
n. 





O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 

Annie ‘ot Duncan Gray. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. o ee wa 

pe Tt ~ deeaaetie A en oe was 
, ma Toye ikea re, edo, enn weenie 

Comba’ thro ng ‘Auld Robin Gray, 

poy Ae On Roslin Castle. 


No. 21.—6 SEA SONGS. 


T Deep, 
The Desth of Nelson, | Bis as? reich 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 
No. 22.10 ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 
O thon fair and tender blossom. ip vikpes soft and a. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. be happy and pass with 
The Troubadour’s Song. leasure. 
Oh Summer In our green Valley. 
Culunly the Deg to dying Fair one, thy toils are ended 
thro’ 

No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
neta, Bs arg Soin 
The Forge Forget-me-no’. py ge 

and wise, Pi; 
May Morning The livelong Day 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Tet me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the durk blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 
= Aunty Neal. — a ¥ 
Softly oftiy falls the Moonlight, | Golden Years. ” 
on Wil never tell. Where has Lula gone? 

illie, we have missed | J light-brown 





Hark! the Clarion sounding 


Adieu, fair Land, 


True Heart’s constancy. Maid of Llangollen. 


Halcyon Days. 


Always with me. The coming of the Flowers. 


No. 40.—TEN NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS.—priven from Home. Maggie le Roy. 


feet. Ife llike a morning Star. The yellow Rose of Texas. Write me a Letter from Home. Good-bye. Dutchman's 








They ask me why I love her. 
. Round with her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song). 


Ill-gifted Ring. Canst thou love. Englishmen by birth. Look from thy 


Post Free for Seven Stamps. 


No. 25.—12 CHRISTY 


Mother would comfort me. 
Just before the Battle, Mother. 
—— to the Lov’d ones at 


Mother, oh, Sing me to Rest. 
My Skiff is as de Shore. 
The Little One that died. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Just after the Battle. 
Ring the Bell softly. 

Gentle Jenny Gray. 
Mother kissed me in my 


Dream. 
The Cottage by the Sea. 
Old Dog Tray. 


No. 26.—12 SONGS BY G. A. MACFARREN 
AND HENRY SMART. 


The of my own heart. | Paquita. 

De ye of ths Days? The Rhine Maiden. 

The Lime-trees Ay the River, | { dream of thee at Morn. 

The magic of the Flower. Down by the old Mill Stream. 

When we two parted. The Lily and the Stream. 
No. 27.—6 TWO-PART SONGS BY 

MENDELSSOHN. 

The -bells and Flowers. Autumn Song. 

O wert in the cauld blast? | The -— Birds’ Parting 

I would that my Love, 

Greeting. 


No. 28.—11 HUMOROUS SONGS. 


The Young Man from the 
try. 


Ridin’ in a Railroad Keer. 

Oh! and he hoved me dearly. 
Josiah and his Sally. 

Way down in Maine. 

. through the window 





No. 29.—9 SONGS FOR BASS AND 
BARITONE VOICES. 





The Wolf. Farewell to the Mountain. 
The Wanderer. The good old Lage of the 
The Man of War. Country 
we and Courage. The brave old Oak. 
Who deeply drinks of Wine. Christmas. 
No. 80.—12 COMIC SONGS. 
The cross old Bachelor. I would I were Lord Mayor 
Jock o’ the Mill. Lord Lovel. 
Pollee-W ollee-Hama. Fanny Grey. 
Chickaboo. J a= ay 
Tm li Pompey Jones, e Cor! 
ret Legend. Giles Scroggins’ Ghost. 
No. $1.—11 NATIONAL SONGS. 

The Marseillaise Hymn. The Red, White, and Blue. 
Savourneen Deelish. The Moon’s on the Lake, 
Partant pour la Syrie. Cruiskeen Lawn. 
Jenny Jones. Rule Britannia. 
Ea Hills of Scotland, God save the Queen. 

No. 82.—10 SONGS FOR CONTRALTO 

VOICES. 

Swifter far than summer’s flight. | Gentle Troubadour, ‘ 
The Orphan. Young Emmeline. ; 
Alas! those Chimes so sweetly | Waiting for the Spring. \ 

stealing. urn, return. J 
Sweet and low, Wind of the The Trees are in Blossom. 

Western Sea, When the Lamp is shattered. 


No. 83.—9 SONGS 
MEYERBEER, 


BY MENDELSSOHN, 
AND MOZART. 
The Fishermaiden, 


No. 84.—9 SONGS BY CHARLES GOUNOD 


the Morning. 


Fatal Star. 

Very sad, oh, widow’d Queen. 
For lack of Gold he left me. 
Bear him forth thrcugh 


No. 85.—10 SONGS FOR TENOR VOICES., 


Yes, let me like a Soldier fall. 
I met her first. 

Pale from mi Lady’s lattice. 
= ower, and think 


of me. 
Under the greenwood Tree. 


The Muleteer’s Song. 
The Star of Love, 
The Bud of May. 
Morrow. 
"Twas Rank and Fame that: 
tempted thee. 


BALLADS AND 





AVATINA. 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d. 


O! rest thee, Babe. 
Oh! ’tis the melody; 
Young Ellen Loraine 
[= wy oe ny 

Meet me in the Willow Gien, 
Nobl 





The Breeze and the Harp. On the Mountains. The lonely Rose. Little cares the Robin. 


Mother, hear the — singing. At the Gate I wait for thee. Patter, patter, little 
leetle 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


weer 





28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
FIARSTS SE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years Systen. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘“‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





~ 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S. 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 


£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£3 38s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


** The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
| --199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





Serene 


CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute, 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson, Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté. 


* .* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Srmuprte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s. UPWARDS, 
Accorpina To Numper or Stops AND Si1zE. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


—-——--—-—~_-- 4 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tur invention of the ‘* DousLz Expresston,’’ which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘“‘ Forré Expressir ”’ 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or together. The ‘‘Harrz Eouienne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135 
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Machines from £7 7s. 


Treadle 








GROVER AND BAKER 
RAND SEWING MACHINES. 


PATENTED 1870. 


OT be Grover and Baker Sewing Machine Company 


have constructed and patented these NEW STYLE 


HAND SEWING MACHINES 


in order to meet the demand made upon them by their numerous Agents and the Public generally for a 


REALLY FIRST CLASS 


ELASTIC STITCH HAND MACHINE, . 


to combine, at a moderate price, Simplicity of Construction, with Perfection of Manufacture; Ease of Working, with 
Durability ; and adaptation to axn the requirements of Family Sewing. These Machines are made upon the same 
principle as their Treadle Machines, and make the same stitch, viz., 


THE DOUBLE-LOCK ELASTIC STITCH, 


which experience has proved to be superior to all other stitches, by whatever name known. 


The Company can therefore confidently recommend these Machines, as possessing all the qualities which have 
gained for their Treadle Machines so high a reputation; and they assert that these Machines are capable of 
executing BETTER, STRONGER, and HANDSOMER work, and a greater variety of work, upon any material, from the 
finest Muslin to the heaviest Beaver Cloth, than any Hand Machine yet introduced. 


No. 14. 
Price £4. 10s. 








Including Hemmer, Gauge, Needle 
Gauge, Embroidery Plate, Screw 
Driver, Oil Can, Bottle of Oil, and 
Six Needles. 





Varnished Deal Box, with Lock 
Hinges, Handle, &c., so fitted as to 
require no packing, Price 7s. 6d. 


N.B.—This Machine is for 
use by HAND ONLY. 























4| Table and Stand, 

R i with Treadlecom- 
plete; by which \J j 

the Machine can ‘ 

be worked by foot 

at double speed, 


30s. extra. 









A " Hl ° a 
No. 18. Open. No. 13. Closed. 








These Machines, besides being 
well suited for Home use, are, from 
their compactness, perfectly adapted 
for Travellers. 


The Prices include Four Hemmers, 
graduated Sizes, Braider, Quilter, 
Gauge, Needle Gauge, Embroidery 
Plate, Screw Driver, Oil Can, Bottle 

| Be Z of Oil, and Twelve Needles. 

. Za: 
Plain Machine, in Waxed Walnut Box - - Price £6. 10s. 


Silver Plated Machine, in Polished Walnut Box, Price £8. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON; 59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Machines for every purpose, and to work by Hand or Foot, as desired. 











OPV, 
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